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“Like modern steel construction” 


STILL AVAILABLE 


JAC OES 


VERYBEST 
and SPOT 
DOBBY CORDS 


if you find Jacobs 
Verybest Dobby 
Cord — (a plain 
woven spot cord) 
suited to. your 
needs—you can still 
get it. Ask for 
prices. 


W, IRVING BULLARD S. B. HENDERSON 


“Reinforced” 


Tons of steel wire reinforcement are added 
to the framework of the modern steel in- 
dustrial building to withstand the stresses 
and strains of live and dead loads. | 


JACOBS 
GREEN 
DOBBY CORD 


is reinforced with wire to stand the strains 
of service. 


FIRST... 
OUTER COVER OF 
HEAVY, GREEN 
COT TON BRAIDING 
AROUND WIRE. , 


THIRD. . 
INNER CORD GRIPS 
SCREW EYE-ALSO 
LUBRICATES WIRE 


SECOND..* 
WIRE CABLE 


REINFORCEMENT 
FOR STRENGTH 


It will NOT break without warning. Screw 


eye will not pull out of THIS reinforced cord 
an inner core of cotton, inside the sheath of 
wire cables, grips and anchors the screw part “everlastingly.” This 


is the cord with the tough, heavy green braid outside that defies 


wear and tear longer. No wonder experienced weavers trust this 


reinforced cord and will use no other! 


kK. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 


Treasurer, ESTABLISHED 1869 Mer. Service Dept. 


Charlotte, N.C. Greer, South Carolina 
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ss of Whitin-Casablancas for 
roving frames are gaining ground every week, as more and 


more mills discover its remarkable advantages. 


e More than fifty cotton mills are partially or wholly equip- 
ped with this system today, and adding additional frames. 


e The principle of the system is based on sound mill practise 
and proven experience. More than two years of experimen- 
tal and development work have been required to bring it to 
its present state of mechanical perfection. | 


e We offer to you a finished product which will start to pay 
dividends immediately; not an experiment which is untried. 


e Read in the May issue of the magazine COTTON what 


has been accomplished . . . what can be done i in your mill, 
Whitin-Casablancas roving.. 


WHITINSVILLE. MASS. 


ACT OF CONGRESS. MARCH 32. 1897. 


N. C. 
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Master Mechanics Meet 
Charlotte 


Division of the Southern Textile Association was 
held in the Chamber of Commerce Auditorium, 
Charlotte, N. C., on Saturday, May 12th. 

The meeting was called to order by the Chairman, 
E. E. Edmiston, master mechanic of the Mooresville Cot- 
ton Mills, Mooresville, N. C., and the invocation was 
said by W. W. Evans, of Mooresville. 

The chairman announced that H. H. Iler, President of 
the Southern Textile Association, who was to deliver the 
address of welcome, was absent because of illness. 

L. W. Misenheimer, master mechanic at the Southern 
Bleachery and Print Works, Taylors, §. C., was elected 
chairman, succeeding E. E. Edmiston, whose term expired 
at this meeting. 


‘Two technical papers were presented at the meeting. 
E. M. Williams, of the Clinchfield Coal Company, spoke 
on “The Efficient Use of Fuel,” and R. W. Drake, of the 
Rockwood Drive Company, spoke on “Short Center 
Drives.” 

The paper by Mr. Williams follows: 


The Efficient Use of Fuel 


I was requested to talk here today on the efficient use 
of fuel in plants of the type located in this district. In 
the future, unless otherwise specified, the term “fuel” 
means coal, because coal is the principal fuel used in this 
section. I decided to use three examples of steam plants 
like ones I have visited, and after each description it is 
my hope to pass on some information that might be of 
benefit to you in your own plant. 


ExAMPLE No. 1—Small Horizontal Reters Tubular 
Boiler, hand-fired, rated 150 Boiler Horsepower and car- 
ries 125 lbs. pressure. Steam from a plant of this type is 
used: for heating during the heating season and process 
steam the year around. We'll say this plant burns about 
one car of coal per week during six months of the year 
and one car every two weeks during the other six months, 
or about 37 50-ton cars of coal during the year. This 
coal, delivered, will cost about $4.50 per ton, or a total 
of $8,325 per year. 
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Getting back to the main subject—you will find this 
72”-diameter boiler set up over the grates 24” to 36”. 
The bridge wall is near the boiler, and there is no com- 
bustion chamber at all behind the bridge wall, and the 


management always wonders why there is so much smoke 
coming from their smoke stacks. If we would stop for 
one minute to think, we would see the reason for this 


smoke. As an illustration, we shall consider the temper- 


ature in the fire to be around 2,000° F. The tempera- 
ture of water in the boiler is only 353° F. with 125 Ibs. 
steam pressure, so when the flame. from the fuel touches 
the boiler it is chilled below the ignition temperature of 
the combustible gases, and, instead of burning and giving 
up its heat, it is carried out of the stack as smoke. 


Arr LEAKS 


Next, we find cracks around the front of the furnace 
and around the fire-doors, but we do not worry about 
that so much until we start to analyze the escaping flue 
gases and to measuring the temperature of the flue gases 
when they leave the heating surfaces. After having ob- 
tained the analysis of the flue gases and finding they 
show an average of 8% CO2, 12% O2 with no CO, the 
temperature of the escaping gases being 600° F., we start 
looking around and find that there are air leaks in the 
side and rear walls. Then we have the fireman apply the 
smoke test, which is to throw on some fresh coal and 


close the damper. The smoke then boils up through the 


back arch where the rear wall touches. the boiler. This 
is one of the worst places for air leaks, due to the tem- 
perature’s being too low for the excess air to aid combus- 
tion. Then, too, the entering air chills the tubes and 
robs the boiler of the heat by forcing a large volume of 
gases through the boiler at a much more rapid rate than 
it would have to go if this excess air were not included in 
the gases. This excess air also materially reduces the 


draft. In most cases we do not have to worry about the — 


draft being reduced, because the outlet damper is wide 
open at all times. 

Scientists tell us that the molecules of gas not only 
travel forward through the boiler, but that they travel 
cross-wise between the heating surface at a very rapid 
rate, and each time they strike the heating surface they 
impart some of their heat, and that is the reason why we 


should let them travel through the gas passages as slowly 
as possible. 


PREVENTABLE Loss 


In going back a little, to the CO2 we found and the 
flue-gas temperature, which were 8% CO2 and 600° F., 
this would give us 158% excess air, with the efficiency of 
the boiler, furnace and grates at about 62%, and a pre- 
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ventable fuel loss of 9.66%, as considered against best 
practice. The “preventable fuel loss,” of course, means 
the fuel loss that can be prevented. In the burning of 
fuel we have loss from the moisture in the fuel, loss from 
the moisture in the air, and loss from the hydrogen, 
which is burned to a vapor and this vapor heated to the 
temperature of the escaping flue gas. These are some of 
the losses that can not be prevented, and when once they 
are determined you can start working on the other losses. 

A. V. King, in the third edition of the book put out by 


the Cochrane Corporation, says that for 8% CO2 there 


is a loss of $400 for each 1,000 tons of coal burned, con- 
sidering delivered cost to be $4.50 per ton. With 11% 
COQ2 this same loss would be only $120, or a decrease of 
$280 per 1,000 tons of coal; and for the example we 
have assumed, using 1,850 tons, there would be a saving 
of $518 a year. This is assuming a condition that can 
be lived up to in a plant of the following description. 

The boiler should be set not less than 48” above the 
grates; the fire-doors should fit tightly and have means 
to let in only what air is desired through the openings in 
the doors; there should be no air leaks in the side or rear 
walls; the bridge wall should be at least 24” from the 
boiler, and the combustion chamber should extend from 
the boiler down to the level of the ash pit all the way to 
the rear of the furnace. I would also install a mixing 
arch approximately 36” behind the bridge wall, so that 
the gases would strike the arch and thoroughly mix. At 
the same time, this arch would be incandescent, which 
would materially help the combustion by keeping the 
temperature high at the time the stratified gases were 
broken up and thoroughly mixed. 


INSTRUMENTS NEEDED 


There should be installed a draft gauge that would 
show the over-fire draft, and a recording flue-gas ther- 
mometer should also be installed. Then the draft should 
be carried on the furnace so that you could burn about 
15 Ibs. coal per hour per square foot of grate area, and 
the depth of the fire would depend on the temperature of 
the flue gases. The fire thickness giving you the lowest 
temperature of the flue gas would be the one to carry. 
You should also determine what should be the highest 
temperature of the flue gas according to the rating you 
were operating the boiler, and see that it stays below that 
temperature. High reading of the flue-gas thermometer 
means only about four things: high rating; tubes dirty 
inside or outside; delayed combustion: and excess air. 
The last one is the most likely of any. Soot on the out- 
side and scale on the inside of the tubes are very common 
causes of high flue-gas temperature. 


Before leaving this first example, I want to say that I~ 
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working, the draft gauges are not working, so that it may 
be they are carrying entirely too much over-fire draft 
when the damper is open. In so many of these plants 
they depend on the forced-draft fan to regulate the 
amount of steam the boiler generates. By closing off the 
forced-draft fan the fire will be retarded, but at the same 
time the draft over the fire will increase to about three 
times what it should be, and that vacuum will continue 
to draw in cold air through any leaks it may find in the 
furnace setting. The forced-draft fan should never be 
entirely closed down, but it should be partially closed, 
and the outlet damper should be closed down accordingly, 
so as to keep the same draft over the fire at all times. 
Another reason why the forced-draft fan should not be 
entirely cut off is that when the fan is off the grates are 
liable to overheat, due to there being no cooling effect on 
them, as there is when the air is passing through, and, at 
the same time, this condition is Hable to cause excessive 
clinkering of the ash on the grates. The proper condition 
is to have the forced-draft fan reduced to whatever de- 
degree is necessary to take care of the variation in steam 
demand, and have the outlet damper closed proportion- 
ately. 

In these small stoker furnaces I have occasionally 
analyzed the flue gases and found the CO2 low when, at 
the same time, the fire was blowing out of the fire-doors. 
After reducing the forced draft so that we would look in 
the firebox, we would find holes through the firebed and 
even be able to see the grates. (I often wonder to my- 
self, then, which is the more efficient; to have a boiler 
on natural draft and have holes in the fire, or to have it 


on forced draft and have holes in the fire.) Getting back 


to the subject, after we would have these holes covered 


up and kept that way by proper attention to the fire, it 


would be possible to raise the percentage of CO2 from 
around 9% to 13%. This would be a saving of 6% of 
the total fuel used. | 


ComBustTIONn TESTs 


I recently visited a boiler plant in a neighboring State 
and, after talking to the engineer in charge for some 
time, I suggested that we make a combustion test to see 
just what they were getting out of the fuel they were 
using. I analyzed the gases and found that they had 
about 6% CO2, which means they were carrying 245% 
excess air. I took two or three more samples and found 
them all to agree, and then I asked the fireman what he 
was doing. He replied that they always burned their 
fires like that during that part of the day, to burn up all 
of the coke on the dump grates. I took a look into the 
fire and found the fire was so thin that I could see the 
tuyeres. I asked the engineer why they did not open the 


know of some hand-fired plants that are operating daily air passage under the dump grates and let the fire remain 


with an average CO2 of from 
12 to 14%, and their effi- 


up to the required depth, but 
at the same time burn off 


ciency is over 70%. 


most of the coke from the 


ExaMPLe No. 2 — This 


dump grate. He replied that 


boiler plant consists of either 


he wanted all the coke out 


Horizontal Return Tubular 
or Water Tube Boilers, 
either type rated at 250 
Boiler Horsepower, fired with 
a single retort stoker of the 
under-feed type, or an over- 
feed stoker. 
FAULTS IN Frrinc 


In a plant of this kind 
you will often find the regu- 
lator to the outlet damper 


of the ashes. He then asked 
me to go with him to inspect 
the ash pile. The ash pile 
certainly did not contain 
much coke, but neither he 
nor the management was 
able to measure how much 
more they were losing by 
trying to get just every bit of 
the coke burned up. T be- 
lieve this was a plant where 


not working, or, when it is 


they were spending 25 cents 
to save 5 cents. The average 
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evaporation at this plant is near 7 Ibs. of 
water per pound of coal, as fired. 
SHOULD WEIGH COAL 
With the type of boiler plant assumed in 
this second example, I believe they should a 
have scales to weigh their coal accurately 
and meters to measure the water to the boil- 
ers, or the steam from them. I also think 
they should have draft gauges showing the 
furnace draft, smoke-box or draft in last 
pass and pressure under the fire. I would 
also recommend a meter showing the steam 
flow-air blow, or a recording CO2 meter. It 
might not be possible to have all these me- 
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Some types of stokers have just a plain 
dump grate, which is dumped in the conven- 
tional way, with air pressure to be applied 
under this grate while burning the fuel off 
previous to dumping. Then there is the type 
that has two sections to the dump grate, 


which has the air pressure to put under the 


Tt grate to burn down with. Then, when you 
start to dump the grate, the front dump 
plate (the one nearest the tuyeres) is raised 
up some, so as to hold the coke and fire 
from sliding off into the ash hoppers when 
the other plate is released. After all the 
| ashes are cleaned off this plate, and it is 


ters on boilers of this size, but I do not think 
a boiler larger than 200 B.P.H. should be 


operated without knowing how much excess air you are 


using at all times. Excess air is the biggest evil we have 
to contend with in economical boiler operation. 

In the regulation of over-the-fire draft, I would try to 
keep this reading between .10” to .15” H20. This is 


about as low as you can operate this draft with plain re-. 


fractory walls. The pressure you carry under the fire 
will depend on the load, on the thickness of the fire, and 
on the type or coal you are burning. 

At this time may I give a word of warning? If you 
make any changes in your fuel-burning equipment, be 
certain you can burn as many different sizes and grades 
of coal as possible, because if your equipment requires a 
special grade and special size of coal you are going to be 
penalized by having to buy a premium coal. 


500 H.P. Bormers 


ExAMPLE No. 3—This plant will have boilers rated at 
500 B.H.P., or more, and it will be fired with either a 
multiple-retort stoker or with powdered coal. 

- In plants of this type it is found that the management 
realize their cost and what can be saved by efficient oper- 
ation, so usually they have an engineer in charge who 
devotes all his time to looking after the upkeep of this 
equipment and seeing that it is operated at the most effi- 
_ cient point at all times. In the first place, this type of 

plant is practically always equipped with good house- 
keeping machinery—that is, meters of all kinds. 


MuLTIPLE-RETORT-STOKER FrrepD Borers 


We shall now consider multiple-retort stoker-fired boil- 
ers. In this type of stoker we are able to distribute the 
coal to any place within the furnace we wish, and we are 
able to control the speed of the fuel as it is moved back 
toward the dump grates or clinker grinders. With this 
type of stoker, of the latest design, we are able to carry a 
fire that will give us a continuous CO2 of from 12.5 to 
14%, and even higher if we desire it. They now have 
balanced air-flow, coal-flow. In this arrangement, the air 
chamber under the fire is cut into sections and so ar- 
ranged that, when thin places show up in the fire and an 
excess of air starts going through that part of the firebed, 
this action reduces the pressure under the fire by allowing 
the air to go through without much resistance, and then 
the air to this section is reduced and it is applied to a 
heavier section of the fire. You will readily appreciate 
the value of this action. In tests made where they have 
arrangements like this, it has increased the efficiency as 
much as 2% and the rating as much as 30%. I do not 
hesitate to predict that in the near future we shall have 
this balanced air-flow, coal-flow on small stokers. 


It would not be doing the stoker manufacturer justice 
unless IT mentioned some of the things being done to save 
the unburned coke from going into the ash hopper and, 


at the same time, keeping the excess air to a minimum. ~“ 


replaced, and this front plate is lowered to 

its normal position, the fire and coke will 
resume their natural course. There is another improve- 
ment that is very good; that is the clinker grinder that is 
located down in a pit, the ashes going directly into it as 
they are worked forward. When it is full, the clinker 
grinders are started, and this accumulation of ashes and 
clinkers is ground down in the ash pit, just so no live 
fire will reach the grinders. 


PowpErRep CoAL 


We shall now consider powdered coal. This method 
of burning fuel is going steadily forward, and the prog- 
ress being made is due in a measure to the wonderful 
research that has been done and is being done in this 
field. When burning powdered coal, we are able to 
mechanically mix the air with the fuel and to put in the 
furnace only what excess air we desire. 

We have two types of systems of firing powdered coal; 
one is the bin-and-storage system, which means that we 
pulverize our fuel with large pulverizers and store it until 
we are ready to use it. The other system is the unit 
system; that is, we have pulverizers of ample fuel-grind- 
ing capacity to furnish fuel enough to take care of the 
peak loads that we might have. The fuel is fired directly 
after pulverizing in this system. I shall not attempt to 
enter into a discussion of the relative merits of these two 
systems. I will say that I believe both systems have a 
place in the field of fuel burning. The places where 
powdered fuel has been used most successfully are plants 
that were designed in the beginning for that method of 
burning fuel, although there are some plants that have 
been redesigned for powdered fuel that have been suc- 
cessful economically. 


Economy Burntnc CoAL 


We begin to wonder, now, after all this talk, just what 
are the best lines to follow for burning fuel in individual 
plants for the greatest economy. The old motto still 
holds good: “Keep the boiler and furnace clean and 
tight.” Very few industrial plants clean the soot from 
their boiler tubes often enough. If at any time you can 
reduce the temperature of the escaping flue gas 50° F. 
by blowing tubes, then is the time to blow them. As an 
insulator, soot is five times as effective as fine asbestos. 
It has been proved that a 1/32” thickness of soot on 
boiler tubes will cause a fuel loss of 914%, and this loss 
is increased to 69% when the soot accumulation averages 
3/16” in thickness. I would be willing to say that a 
good many of the “old-timers” here today have seen 
rig tubes on which the soot would be 3/16 of an inch 
thick. 

While complete combustion should always be striven 
for, complete combustion is by no means synonymous 
with economical combustion. Complete combustion with 
low or moderately high CO2 generally is much more 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Mills Aid Advertising Campaign 


The Cotton-Textile Institute announced that the fol- 
_Jowing mills, selling agents, converters and other firms 
have voluntarily contributed to the Institute’s general 
advertising and educational activities, including the pro- 
motion of National Cotton Week. This effort is in fur- 
therance of the New Uses activities of the Institute in 
extending the demand for cotton in both new and estab- 
lished uses: 

Abbeville Cotton Mills; Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., Alabama 
Mills Co., American Printing Co., American Thread Co., 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Anchor Duck Mills, Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., Androscoggin Mills, Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, Arcade Cotton Mills, Aspinook Co., Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, Avondale Mills. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co., Baltic Mills Co., Jos. Bancroft 
& Sons Co., Bates Mfg. Co., Beacon Mfg. Co., Bellman 
Brook Bleachery Co., Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Berkshire 
Fine Spinning Associates, Edwin E. Berliner & Co., Ja- 
cob S. Bernheimer & Bro., Berryton Mills, Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Boott Mills, Borden Mfg. Co., 
Borden Mills, Bourne Mills, Bradley Mfg. Co., Brand & 
Oppenheimer, Brandon Corp., Brookside Mills, Brown 
Mfg. Co. 

Cabot Mfg. Co., California Cotton Mills, Callaway 
Mills, Cannon Mills, Canton Cotton Mills, Catlin-Farish 
Co., Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Cheraw Cotton Mills, Chi- 
quola Mfg. Co., Clark Thread Co., Clifton’ Mfg. .Co., 
_Cluett, Peabody & Co., Clyde Fabrics, Columbus. Mfg. 
Co., Cone Export & Commission Co., Consolidated Tex- 


tile Corp., Cowpens Mills, Cramerton Mills, Crown Mfg. 
Co. | 


Mills, 


Dallas Mfg. Co., Darlington Mfg. Co., Davis & Cat- 
terall, Deering, Milliken & Co., Denison Cotton Mill Co., 
Dixie Cotton Mills, Dunean Mills, Drayton Mills, James 
H. Dunham & Co., Dunson Mills. a 


Eagle & Phenix Mills, Easley Cotton Mills, Edwards 
Mfg. Co., Equinox Mill, Erwin Cotton Mills, Excelsior 
Mills, Exeter Mfg. Co. 


Fitchburg Yarn Co., Fletcher Mills, Flint River Cotton 
Mills, N. Fluegelman & Co., Franklin Process Co., Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills. 


_ Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gainesville Cotton Mills, Galey & 
Lord, Gate City Cotton Mills, Geneva Cotton Mills, 
Henry Glass & Co., Gluck Mills, Gossett Mills, Granite 
Falls Mfg. Co., Grosvenor-Dale Co. 


Louis F. Hall & Co., Hampton Co., Hampton Spinning 
Co., Hartsville Cotton Mill, Hathaway Mfg. Co., Heine- 
man & Seidman, Highland Cotton Mills, Hill Mfg. Co. 

Inman Mills, Iselin-Jefferson Co. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Judson Mills. 

Kendall Co., Kerr Bleaching & Finishing Works, King 
Cotton Mills Corp. 

Laurens Cotton Mills, S. Liebovitz & Sons Co., Locke 
Cotton Mills Co., Lockwood Co., Lonsdale Co., Louisville 
Textiles, Inc. 

McCampbell & Co., W. E. McKay & Co., Manville- 
Jenckes Corp., Martinsville Cotton Mill Co., Marvlo 
May’s Landing Water Power Co., Middlesex 
Bleach & Dye Works, Monarch Mills, Mt. Vernon-Wood- 
berry Mills, Muscogee Mfg. Co., Millville Mfg. Co. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


A complete line of Flat Steel Heddles for every 
conceivable woven product, Jacquard Heddles and 
Lingoes of all types, Lancette Heddles and Pile 
Gauges, Frames to suit any fabric with accesso- 
ries, such as Lock Hooks, Slide Hooks, Rods, 
Braces, etc. Soldered and pitchband Reeds for 


tee 


STEEL HEDDLE LINE- 


Silk, Rayon, Cotton, Velvet, Plush, Carpet or any 
other texture. Combs for Warpers and Slashers. 
Drop Wires in any finish, Tension Weights and 
Clips—in fact everything in advanced Loom Har- 
ness Equipment. | 
Let us know your needs. 


Main Office and Plant 


2100 W. Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant, 


621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, 5. C. 


New England Office, 


44 Franklin 
Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield, Eng. Shanghai, China 
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Keeping Your Looms Fit 


Something New 
That You Can’t Afford to Miss 


Its Aim is to prolong the Life and increase the Productiveness of 
your Looms. 


Modern Medical Science teaches us to preserve our Health and 
Physical Fitness by having an annual examination of our bodies. 


Along the same line we are offering an Intelligent Expert Survey 


of your Looms and their Fitness to continue to give you 100 Per | 
Cent Service. 
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This Survey will include 


Study by one of our experts of your weaves and the adaptability 

| of your Looms to their production; and information and advice 

ae on new methods or later devices that will give you Better Cloth 

i‘ or Greater Production. 

; Going over your Looms by one of our service men in a New Form 
of Examination devised to Show You and Us just what is needed 

to prolong their life and efficiency. 


Many of your Looms were idle for considerable time during the 
depression. For a year they have been running full tilt—perhaps 
Night and Day under Two or More Loomfixers. 


-Wouldn’t You Like to Know 
What Has Happened to Them? = 4 


| DRAPER CORPORATION 
: Hopedale Massachusetts 
: Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 


4 We are inaugurating a new service. 
Let’s 
gr 
Talk It 
3 MW. 
What Doctoring They Need? “WF Over 


Master Mechanics Meet in Charlotte 
(Continued from Page 5) | 


- wasteful than incomplete combustion with a high percent- 


age of CO2 accompanied by a moderate percentage of 
CO. The next question is: How high is the most eco- 
nomical point to carry the CO2? It must be determined 
for each individual furnace and for each individual fuel 
used in that furnace. Then we must know what CO2 the 
refractories in the furnace will stand. ‘Temperatures in 
furnaces increase in proportion to the increase in the 
percentage of CO2. The question is often raised as to 
what draft should be carried with our equipment. The 
draft that goes with the best percentage of CO2 when the 
load is being satisfactorily met is the draft to be used. 
Here is a paragraph, written by an engineer, that I 
often think about when I have visited a steam plant 
where they are wasting quite a bit of their fuel and 
where they have no meters except a steam-pressure 
gauge: ‘No man in charge of burning coal should be 
charged with indifference, nor need he be possessed of a 
guilty conscience when he goes home at night, if he does 
not have the equipment necessary to determine whether 
or not he has wasted five or ten tons of coal that day.” 


Types or CoAL 


I am going to mention to you at this time just a little 
about coal. In this section of the country we are blessed 
by having the best coal of all types. This may sound 


like a broad statement, but if any of you gentlemen are 


ever in other sections of this country—say west of the 


- Mississippi River—just notice the coals with which they 


have to contend. 

Coals have three main impurities in them, which are 
as follows: Moisture, ash and oxygen. The Bureau of 
Mines says that coal with 15% ash and 5% oxygen will 


give the same efficiency as coal with 15% oxygen and 5% | 


ash. Oxygen is something we can not see in the coal, 
and it is also something not shown in the ordinary analy- 
sis; but it is there, all the same, and it amounts to just 
as much as ash, only you do not have to clean it out of 
the dump pits. 1 am going to leave the further discus- 
sian of coal to another day. | 

In conclusion, I want to say that the men in charge 
of steam plants in this section are men who try to get the 
best out of their plants regardless of whether they have 
the most efficient plants or not. Never in my seven years 
of traveling in this section have I called at a steam plant 
that I have not been accorded fair tteatment, and the 
men in charge have always co-operated with me. 


Short Center Drives 


In his remarks on Short Center Drives, Mr. Drake 
said: 

The subject of short center drives is a broad one, and 
I can not go into it fully. In the beginning, I am going 
to say something about the difficulties that are met. I 
do not mean to say that all short center drives give trou- 


ble, but I am going to try to give you the limitations. 


That is what you want to know for each drive; you want 
to know the limitations of each drive for the job. 

I do not have to say much about the trend from long 
center to short center drives. Each of us knows that it 
becomes increasingly difficult, as plants progress, to find 
room for the typical long center drive, particularly as 
that that drive is used for smaller and smaller groups of 
machines or for individual machines. It becomes more 
and more difficult to get the typical 10 or 15-foot centers, 
particularly with individual machines. The only way in 
which we can get a 10-foot drive with individual ma- 
chines is, usually, straight up; and we know that a drive 
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straight up is not advantageous. You get the slack, and 


it all falls under the bottom pulley, where it gives trou- 
ble. 

Everybody here, I suppose, is interested in the textile 
industry, and the point we want to consider is the char- 
acteristics of the short center drive necessary for the 
textile mill. The first I shall mentioned is constant and 
invariable speed. 

Low Bett Sir 


As I think of the mill at large, it seems to me that low 
slip is the most necessary characteristic. If we can not 
have the absolute elimination of slip, then a constant slip, 
a slip that is not going to get worse. A 1% slip is all 
right, if you know it is going to be always 1%, because 
you can proportion your pulleys for that. 

CONSTANT AND VARIABLE SPEEDS 


All mills realize that constant and invariable speed is 
necessary and have carefully set speeds for the different 
classes of machines which they believe to give an eco- 
nomic balance between production and maintenance costs. 
Other than the textile industry, I can think of none ex- 
cept the steel industry in which the investment is as 
large in comparison with the cost of direct labor for 
tending production machines. ‘The fixed charges,. the 
taxes and insurance, and the maintenance expense are so 
large a proportion of the expense of working up cotton 
that almost more important than labor cost is keeping the 
output up. The machinery costs just as much, the fixed 
charges are just as large, if a loom is running eight or 
ten picks under speed than if it is up to its full speed; 
and you do not have to have any more girls in the weav- 
ing shed if the looms are not absolutely up to speed than 
if they are. 

Speep Inpicators HELPFUL 

If you are not now making such a routine inspection, 
try a speed indicator on each machine in your spinning 
and weaving rooms, or on all your machinery, for that 
matter. After one such check-up, the possibilities appar- 
ent led one Southern mill to make such a test regularly, 
with the result of increasing its production by 2%. And 
this increase by no means exhausts the possibilities. 

Must BREAKDOWNS 


Another essential point is an absolute minimum of idle | 
time due to breakdowns, which perhaps in your industry 
is second in importance to the maintenance of speed. In 
an industry in which I spent a great deal of time, slip 
was not the most important point; due to the fact that 
our product was made in one continuous operation, avoid- 
ance of breakdown was the most important. Our product 
was finished. It was as though your cotton went in at 
the openers and went through into the looms without 
stop. In textile plants, as I understand them, I would 
think the point of no breakdown would be second, since — 
you can carry forward one operation while other ma- 
chines are idle. 

I have spoken now of the necessity for low slip and for 
a minimum of idle time due to breakdown. The third 


point 1 might mention is the great advantage if the ne- 


cessity for maintenance labor or approaching replace- 
ment is evident to visual inspection. If you can see it 
as you walk by, that is fine. If you can see it by a 
moment’s looking when the machinery is shut down, that 
is good. If you have to dismantle, or if it takes a fine 
degree of judgment to determine, or if you can not tell 
it until the machinery actually breaks down, that is bad. 

The next requirement is that the replacement or re- 
pairs that are necessary should require but little time, 
and it should be possible to make them in idle time. That, 
I should say, is fourth. 
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Cost or REPAIRS 


Fifth, I think, would come the cost of those repairs. 
Maintenance and repair should not only cause little lost 


time but should be inexpensive. If you have these other 


things, however, if you have low slip, a minimum of idle 
time due to breakdown, if approaching replacement is 
evident to casual inspection, and if repairs can be done 
in idle time, this point is not so essential; inexpensive 
maintenance is not one of the first requirements. 

As I see it, those are the things that you demand from 
short center drives i in textile mills. 

In talking about what short center drives are applica- 
ble in textile mills, I decided to consider gears, gravity 
- idlers, silent chain, multiple V-belt drives, and the Rock- 
wood drive. 

Gear Drives 

The gear drive, of course, was the first thing. Every- 
body tried the gear drive when I began, years ago. It 
was found that individual drive with gears was by no 
means universally applicable, and motors are not as 
rugged now as they were in those days. The first diffi- 
culty was that gear drives pounded the motor bearings 
loose in the heads. And not only did the bearings wear; 
the heads got worn, also; when you put in a new bearing 
you found that it was still loose. The old way to combat 
that was that the motor manufacturer tried to sell you a 
slow-speed motor, a 600-revolution motor if you wanted 
bearings with metal pinions—great big rugged motors. 
They stood up pretty well. Except in small sizes, few 
modern general-purpose motors of usual speeds are fitted 
with bearings which will give long, trouble-free service 
with metal pinions. 


Then the rawhide pinion came in, and we pushed the 


speed up. Compressed cloth gradually took the place of 
the rawhide pinion. It has always been a mystery to me 


how a bundle of rags, compressed, can stand as much 


pressure as cast iron, but they will stand up on even 
such a job as an ash conveyor, where there is a lot of 
abrasion. We get years of service out of them. 


We all know that in the development of gear short 
center drive the limitation has always been the bearing. 
Nowadays the most commion way of combatting that is 
to mount the gear in a separate enclosure of its own, 
with adequate bearings, so that you can lubricate it bet- 
ter, coupling it to the motor by a flexible coupling and 
thus relieving the motor bearings of gear loads. That 
gets rid of the most serious limitation of gears, so that 
you can run the loom speed up. 


Another fact which limits the applicability of direct 
gear drives from ordinary motors of medium and larger 
sizes is the relatively low pitch-line speeds possible. 
Thus, with a motor running 1750 R.P.M., a 3”-diameter 
pinion gives 1350 R.P.M. pitch-line speed, which is close 
to the practical limit for open-gear drives. On an 1800- 


revolution motor, the largest pinion you can use is 3”. 


If you use a larger pinion, to relieve the bearing pressure, 
you cut down your speed. (Of course, the smaller the 
pinion is, the heavier the pressure on the bearing and the 
hotter they run; and the smaller your pinion is, the 
higher your speed. ) With the enclosed gear, where you 
high running it in oil, you can run those speeds up right 
The gear drive has its place; it has fairly narrow 
applicability, but it is a good drive. < 


Frat Bett Drive Wits 


The next drive we shall consider is the flat belt with 
an idler. The gravity idler was a great step forward in 
applying flat belting to short center drives. Unlike the 
open drive on either long or short centers, it assured a 
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certain minimum tension in spite of belt stretch, if de- 
cently maintained. It does not assure a uniform, con- 
stant tension. The overload capacity of the drive grad- 
ually decreases as the belt stretches and the idle pulley 


settles lower and lower; with the idle pulley in the lower 


position the tension becomes very much less. However, 
this change is slow and evident to the most casual in- 
spection.. One of the things the idles does is to take up 
the slack. 

With the positive and fairly adequate tension supplied 
by an idler, a flat belt drive will carry any load in reason, 
but if the periodical adjustment of idler position is neg- 
lected, the slip may be rather high. In general, the per- 
formance of an idler drive is like that of a willing horse. 
It will pull even unreasonable overloads, at high slips, to 
be sure, until it drops. In many cases where little 
thought is given to the matter, belting is unreasonably 
overloaded by means of an idler. Due to this fact, and 
the rather severe S bend in the belt due to the small 
roller pulleys set up close to the motor pulley in idlers as 
ordinarily marketed in: this country, the idler has in 
manyquarters a bad name. : 
The idler, then, assures us of minimum tension. With 
the old gear short center drive, as it stretched, you found 
you had practically no tension on the slack side. The 
idler got away from that. 


The overload capacity, of course, increases as the de- 
crease in tension. The slip is high if neglected, and is a 
trifle higher than with the later developed short center 
drives. In other words, the slip will be, with a well ad- 
justed idler drive, just above 1%. Now, that is good. 
There are other drives on the market, developed later, 
where ‘the slip is a little over .5%. 


As I have said; idler drives have a bad name in many 
plants; they are thought of as belt killers. There are 
two reasons for that. One is that in many cases very 
small idlers have been applied, and one reason for that is 
that you can get 10% more load with a small idler than 
with a large one, and it is a little cheaper, in some cases. 
Another thing that makes idler drive a belt killer is too 
short a distance there (illustrating on blackboard); that 
is, an idler drive with the belt coming off the pulley in a 
crown. It runs on to this pulley, that has no crown 
(indicating). You might think it is a good plan to put a 
reverse crown in the valley, but you can not do that. 
That puts diagonal stress on the belt, and that cuts the 
life of the belt down. The way to get rid of that is to 
leave a little space; one rule is to have the straight space 
in the belt the width of the belt. More is good, but you 
can not always get more. 


Many of us have had trouble in the past because we 
have not realized that a 10 H.P. drive is not the drive to 
put on a 10 H.P. motor. The 10-horse motor, the induc- 
tion motor which most of us use (a square cage motor), 
is about 35 or 30-horse as it comes up to speed. It starts, 
maybe, as a 10-horse motor with 15-horse torque. That 
torque and the pull on the belt increase steadily until it 
gets around to two-thirds or three-fourths speed. Now, 
- some drives protect themselves by slipping during start- 
_ ing; some drives do not; but they all get a load that is 
severely more than the rated load of the motor. If you 
take some stuff that someone has worked up in the labor- 
atory, and decide that it is good to put on a 10-horse 
motor, and put it on a motor that starts up with 35- 
horse, its life is shortened considerably. Some men come 
back, in the discussion of this, and say that is only for a 
moment; it is 10-horse most of the time. But the tension 


has to be heavy enough all the time, during the heavy 
time and the light time, so that it will not slip too much. 
That belt has to be strained up to carry the 35, 
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IpLER CAPABLE OF HiGH OVERLOADS 
This belt, when you load it, or the long center drive, 
for that matter, stretches and passes some slack around 
here (indicating), and when you load it up it begins to 
slip. But the idler always can cut out part of that. It 


_ is the very fact that an idler will carry, under rigid slip 


conditions, great overloads that makes it of great advan- 
tage in certain applications. It has the disadvantage that 
it will kill a belt, and unless we test the load we shall not 
catch the reason. And then we may not catch it if the 
overload is infrequent. | 


Now, I have said a good deal about troubles and limi- 
tations, as I said I was going to when I started. What 
is the best field for the idler? Where does it stand out 
best and give most satisfaction? As I think of it, prop- 
erly designed, with very flexible belting of adequate size 
for the load that you are going to ask it to carry, with a 
large roller, so as not to have too many peaks, with room 
enough in here (indicating), it is excellent for fairly 
steady loads. | 

Some of you surely were in the army. You remember 
tossing men in a blanket? If you run this idler with a 
heavy load, and then go back to a moderate load, the 
idler will hop. If another heavy load comes when it is up 
in the air, it is not giving its tension. So the idler is best 
for fairly steady loads. When fitted with a dash pot to 
prevent jumping, it is fairly good for fluctuating loads. 

CHAIN DRIVE ADVANTAGES 


When we-come to consider the chain drive, its princi- 
pal recommendation in cotton mills is the fact that it 
does not slip at all. There is absolutely no slip. Where 
machines are driven individually this means a definite 
increase in output. In the case of group-driven machines, 
much of the slip is likely to be in the vertical machine 
belt where chain is hardly applicable because of long 
centers. 

Silent chain also has the advantage of making possible 
very narrow drives; it will go in places where nothing else 
will go. The additional width required by the enclosure 
largely offsets this advantage in many cases, however, in 
drives of moderate capacity. 


The next advantage of chain, I would say, is that it 
can be practically enclosed. You do not have to get at it 
often, so you can run it under conditions where no other 
drive will do at all. You can run it in places where no 
leather or rubber belt would stand up a week. I know a 
place where it has run where the surroundings are at 
175°. One lubricant was used there that froze solid when 
the mill was shut down, but there are lubricants avail- 
able that will stand those temperatures and not freeze 
solid. They still stay thick, but they do not get solid. 

Then where we have dirt, where we have to shovel it 
out if you want to get in there, or where you have grease 
that would make the operation of any type of belt im- 
possible, flying grease, or boiling-water drip, or slippery 
dust, like that from soapstone or cotton seed, you can use 
the chain drive. Those materials do not bother the en- 
closed chain, of course, at all. 

I understand that the chain has been used pretty ex- 
tensively through this section for some years. Its limita- 
tions, then, are probably familiar to all of you, so I shall 
just mention them. 

There is increase in noise, in vibration and in power 
loss as a chain grows older. 

Chain requires a higher type of maintenance help than 
some other types of drives. It also requires very. accu- 
rate alignment. It requires more judgment and watch- 
fulness on the part of the maintenance force. What I 
mean is that it is not as easy, when the mill is shut down, 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Equipment Depreciation 


Based Replacement 


EPRECIATION on second-hand knitting equipment 
1) acquired at abnormally low price shall be based 
on a “fair replacement value, new, of such assets,” 
the new cost ruling approved by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
provides. 
Approval has also been given to the rule that normal 
capacity will be stated as 75 per cent of the maximum 
capacity. A schedule of depreciation rates is specified in 


the principles of cost, which is presumably given the force ’ 


of law. 

The approval of a definition of costs and principles of 
methods of their determination given in Washington Fri- 
day establish for a trial period of 90 days a method of 
enforcing some of the measures for price stabilization 
which the hosiery industry has been searching for. The 
general definition of costs, as approved by General John- 
son, is as follows: 

“The cost of any article of merchandise, as the term is 
applied to the hosiery industry, is the sum of all the ma- 
terial and labor which can be allocated to the specific 
article, plus a proper share of all other costs of doing 
business, including expenses incurred by agents or factors 
in excess of commissions received by them and excepting 


only such items of expense as may be specifically ex- 
cluded. 


SELLING Price DEFINED 


‘All of which are to be determined in accordance with 
such rules and regulations as may be established from 
time to time by the code authority and approved by the 
administrator. The selling price, which must not be less 
than the cost as herein defined, shall be the net price after 
all discounts and allowances have been deducted. 

‘‘Manufacturing-overhead expense shall include all ex- 
penditures for labor, service and supplies that are neces- 
sary in connection with the operation and maintenance of 
the mill,” the new ruling states, “but which are not di- 
rectly applied to or do not physically become a part of 
the product. It also includes taxes, insurance and depre- 
ciation on all fixed assets that are used and are necessary 
to the manufacture of hosiery. 

‘The amount of the manufacturing-overhead expense 
to be included in the cost of each individual product shall 
be obtained by the application of predetermined rates. 

“The normal capacity of a mill is controlled by the 
knitting equipment available or ‘in place,’ and the type 
of construction of the hosiery knit. It is therefore nec- 
essary, first, to consider knitting capacity in terms of 
productive time and then to estimate the quantity of 
production that can reasonably be expected in the pro- 
ductive time available. 


DETERMINING NORMAL CAPACITY 


‘Overhead expense rates that will be used in the esti- 
mating of costs will be based on the normal capacity of 
the mill, which will be determined in the following man- 
ner: 

“(1) From the 52 80-hour weeks of the year, or other 
provision for the operation of productive machines as may 
be provided by amendment to the code, deduct legal 
holidays and the time allowed for taking inventory in 
order to determine the maximum possible time that the 
knitting department would be devoted to production, and 
express the result in terms of total productive hours. 


“(2) Compute total maximum production that the 
knitting departments are capable of accomplishing in the 
total productive hours, and consider this the maximum 
capacity of the mill. 

“(3) Normal capacity will be stated as 75 per cent 
of maximum capacity. The deduction of 25 per cent is 
to provide for loss of time due to breakdowns, pattern 
changes, making samples, seasonable fluctuations and 
other causes. | 

“Tn any case, where a mill’s total production has ex- 
ceeded 75 per cent of the maximum capacity for the pre- 
vious fiscal year, the actual percentage of maximum ca- 
pacity so attained may be used in place of the 75 per 
cent otherwise specified.” 


CALCULATING DEPRECIATION 

An important section of the ruling affects the method 
of calculating depreciation. 

“Accounting for depreciation shall begin iiaaeiiaaely 
upon the completion of installation of fixed assets and be 
discontinued upon their abandonment or disposal or upon 
their complete depreciation, by use of the rates herein- 
after specified on the straightline method. 

“The basis for depreciation shall be original cost, in- 
cluding freight and installation, except that in the case 
of plant equipment recently acquired at an abnormally 
low price, the basis shall be the fair replacement value, 
new, of such assets.” 

The schedule of depreciation rates sets forth: 

Buildings—Concrete and steel, 2% per cent; brick, 
2% per cent; frame, 3 per cent; iron clad, 10 per cent. 

Circular Knitting Machinery and Equipment—Seam- 
less knitting machines used for making plain goods, in- 
cluding plain rib machines, 7% per cent; special attach- 
ments for style purposes, 33 1-3 per cent; all seamless 
split-foot knitting machines, 10 per cent; all seamless 
knitting machines used in making fancy hosiery of any 
description, 10 per cent. 

Full-fashioned Knitting Machinery and Equipment — 
Machines, 10 per cent; special attachments for style pur- 
poses, 33 1-3 per cent. Burson, Nelson and Lamb type, 
flat-bed automatic machines, 6 per cent; yarn making 
machinery and equipment, 3 1-3 per cent; steam plant 
equipment, 5 per cent; power plant equipment, 5 per 
cent; winding machinery and equipment, 5 per cent; 
seaming and looping machines, 10 per cent; singeing ma- 
chines, 34% per cent; dyeing machinery and equipment, 
10 per cent; boarding equipment, 10 per cent; furniture 
and fixtures, 10 per cent; automobiles and trucks, 25 per 
cent, 

Where machinery and equipment are not segregated, it 
will be possible to apply for a blanket rate of depreciation 
on the basis of 10 per cent for full-fashioned plants and 
7% per cent on seamless plants. 

An allowance for irregulars is covered in the cost prin- 
ciples. Provision is made for an allowance equal to the 
difference between the “realizable sales value of the ir- 
regulars and their manufacturing cost.” This allowance 
is to be added to the manufacturing cost of the “‘first” to 
determine the total manufacturing cost of the firsts. 

Ten items are specifically excluded from cost. These 
are the same items that were cited in instructions to mills 
in an effort to calculate costs in connection with the $5.75 
ruling on 42-gauge full-fashioned goods. 
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Opportunities For 


Trained Men the Textile Industry 


(Continued from last week) 
CHANGES In SALES METHOops 


This brief reference to style influence brings us natur- 
ally to that enormous field covered by Sections 5 and 6 
of the flow-sheet in which some picture is given of the 
channels of distribution, the volume of sale and the 
number of people engaged in the marketing of textile 
products. Probably in no single branch of the textile 
industry have the changes taken place more rapidly than 
in this field of marketing during the past few years. 
Traditional methods of distribution are being appraised 
from a new viewpoint. At a dinner given in his honor, 
at the celebration of fifty years in his work, Dr. France, 
of the Philadelphia Textile School, stated that the prob- 
lem of the successful mill today is to get art into produc- 
tive limitations. ‘Any person,” says Dr. France, “with 
originality can produce a pleasing design, but unless he 
or she is thoroughly conversant with all the limitations 
in commercial production from the purchase of a raw 
material through the various processes and the needs and 
demands of the market in which the goods are sold, that 
design is not likely to be an economical one for the man- 


_ ufacturer to produce.” 


Typical of the trends and of the problems involved in 
the analysis of the distribution of textile commodities, is 
the report on “The Merchandising of Cotton Textiles,” 
published by the Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration of Harvard Univrsity, under the auspices of the 
Textile Foundation. To those mill men and school men 
especially intrested in reviewing these trends, this report 
is recommended. The statement of the problem is well 
put in this paragraph from the introduction: 

“The task of merchandising is to ascertain the charac- 
teristics of the merchandise for which there is a poten- 
tially profitable demand, to prepare instructions for the 
manufacturing plant in order that it may be able to 
produce goods for which a demand exists, to aid in devel- 
oping plans for promoting the sales, and to supervise 


_ various routine operations in connection with these activi- 


ties. Viewed differently, the essential task of merchan- 
dising is to determine what to make, how much, at what 
time, and at what price. The study of these problems of 
merchandising in the cotton textile industry leads also 
into related questions of sale solicitation and general or- 
ganization and opens up certain questions of major policy 
in the industry.” | 

From the viewpoint of opportunities for trained men, 
this inquiring into merchandising methods indicates that 
the analytical approach to selling is being substituted for 
traditional methods in the same way as it is in manufac- 
turing. The producer of “gray” goods is seeking to fix 
the responsibilities for quality and price through the con- 
trol of outlets where the responsibility in the past has 
been divided. To quote the Harvard report further, 
“When the gray cloth is made in one mill, bought by a 
converter and finished on his account by a job finisher, 
the responsibility for the quality of the final product is 
divided. This situation gives the opportunity for com- 
petitors, under the stress of buyers’ efforts to secure lower 
and even lower prices, to gain temporary advantages by 
scrimping the cloth construction, or the finish, or both. 
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The effect on the industry is demoralizing and consumers 
are misled frequently into the purchase of cotton goods 
of a poorer quality than they really require. The industry 
is not organized to deal constructively and effectively 
with this situation. 

“Modern business calls for close co-ordination of pro- 
duction, marketing and financial activities. This co- 
ordination cannot be obtained when one of these basic 
activities is entrusted to an outside party. In many in- 
stances this situation in effect is equivalent to that of a 
company which has a production manager and a sales 
manager with one or the other handling financial matters, 
but without a chief executive co-ordinating and controll- 
ing the plants for the whole enterprise.” 

The report then points out that there is a trend toward 
forming fully integrated companies, each large enough to 
obtain the economies of large-scale production, and yet 
small enough to permit effective specialization and mer- 
chandising. ‘The problems of setting up such enterprises 


will call for careful study and planning. Production, 


merchandising and selling units,” the report states, “must 
be selected for merging which will yield well-balanced 
enterprises. Competent executives-must be obtained and 
well co-ordinated flexible organizations developed. All 
the competent merchandising and selling executives and 
staffs now active in the industry, as well as the mill men, 
will be required for manning these organizations.” 


SPECIFIC OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRAINED MEN 


Some idea of the trends in the industry, which, in the 
future, will call for specialized man power, are contained 
in the closing sentence of the author’s report: “If we 
expressed in one sentence the most important conclusions 
of this report, we should lay emphasis on three factors, 
which are essential in the long run to success: first, the 
necessity of creating products for which there is a profit- 
able demand; second, provision for specialization within 
organizations to permit adequate attention to merchan- 
dising; third, a unity of control over the marketing, pro- 
duction, and financial functions of each business enter- 
prise.” 

In the detailed report, many specific opportunities for 
trained men are represented under such position names as 
merchandise manager, product planning, loom lay-out 
clerk, stylist consultant, retail promotion (a position in 
the manufacteurer’s marketing organization), manager of 
style bureau, sales statistician, and manager inventory 
control and mill schedules. 

Trends in distribution as indicated in the report, also 
emphasize that all these specialized jobs are related in 
more closely knit sales organizations. Systematic and 
unified sales management is taking the place of the more 
loosely organized selling organizations of the past. 


The report emphasizes that there is no mechanistic 
solution that would solve the distribution problem for the 
whole trend towards specialization is to relate the pro- 
ducing company more closely to the ultimate user of its 
product. 

These trends in the industry which indicate the re- 
appraisal of the present methods of distribution which 
are projected in the report just quoted on. the cotton in- 
dustry, are equally evident in other branches of the tex- 
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tile trades. They indicate broadlay that the industry will 
call for men with knowledge of statistical methods, of 
cost analysis, of accounting and management practice, 
which is at present to be found more in graduates of 
business schools than in the graduates of textile engineer- 
ing institutions. Trained men for the textile industry 
may be drawn in increasing numbers with this back- 
ground of training. 

There remains one further field for trained men, name- 
ly, that of retail distribution of textiles shown in Section 
6 of the flow-sheet. During the past several years there 
has been a tendency among the larger retail establish- 
ments to buy all sorts of commodities on a basis of speci- 
fication and test, with a result that textile specialists 
have been sought by these establishments, who have 
more fundamental knowledge of the production of the 
various materials and fabrics than is found in the ordi- 
nary retail employee. In a way this is a trend toward 
providing the sales force of the retail store with the kind 
of knowledge of fabrics and of cloth construction which 
obtained in the earlier days when most of our style goods 
were distributed by men or women who had an intimate 
knowledge of what they were selling. This trend toward 
the organization of knowledge so that the clerk in a store 
may transmit to the customer of machine made goods 
information on fibers, cloth construction, quality, utility 
and so on, that is assumed in the old-time purchase of 
hand-made goods, all calls for a degree of organization of 
trained minds, which opens up further opportunities for 
men and women with a general textile education. The 
extent to which college-trained men and women have 
been employed in certain merchandising establishments 
in this country is remarkable. In many instances these 
trends to establish specifications by the store buyer have 
resulted in changes in methods and in process which 
might have come from the manufacturers’ end of the 
distribution chain rather than from the buyers.’ 

This trend in scientific purchasing, both in the field of 
retail outlets and in the semi-manufacturing outlets, such 
as laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments, and the 
like, has resulted in the need for trained men, and has 
had particular applications in education because of the 
growing importance of applied physics and applied chem- 


istry in the study of wearing qualities of fibers, the “fast- . 


ness” of dyestuffs, and so on. 

So far, in this analysis of new opportunities for trained 
men and women in the industry, our discussion has con- 
cerned itself with individual manufacturing, wholesaling 
and retailing establishments. There is one final consid- 
eration which will have a very great influence in the 
future opportunities for trained personnel, and that is the 
co-operative movements for organized attack on the in- 
dustry problems which are seen in the setting up of tech- 
nical and trade associations. Thus, we see the textile 
industry through trade organizations codifying many 


practices under government auspices, all of which will. 


have a profound influence in the industry of the future. 
Not only are the great textile manufacturing groups in 
the cotton, silk and wool branches highly organized for 
co-operative work, but practically all the trades and semi- 
manufacturing enterprises are similarly organized. 

_ The key to this approach to the solution of the collec- 
tive problems of the industry is found in the word “re- 
search.” If there is one word which may be said to co- 
ordinate all trends, this word may be accepted as the 

base. Indeed, fact-finding, the analytical approach to 
the study of industry and trade problems, the spirit of 
research, may be said to be the bridge between special- 
ized industrial education and the future of a great indus- 
try. As a basic educational conception, it may be taken 
as the keynote for all that follows in this report. 
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ARP sizing as well as printing, dyeing and finishing 

processes offer many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the proper products 
is of great importance. Listed ab ve are products avail- 
able for the purposes and conditions of exacting textile 
manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrins and gums are manufactured 
by carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency 
are attested by the constantly increasing number of users 
who are getting satisfactory results. 

IMPORTANT—Our research department will be glad to 

R furnish additional information regarding the types and uses 


Aa* of these and other products as applied to the special needs 
of the Textile Industry. Write i 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


te 


W.R. Tattersall has resigned as general superintendent 
of the Eagle and Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


J. L. Brannon has ben promoted from assistant super- 
intendent to general superintendent of the Eagle and 
Phenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


John L. Bobo, ‘overseer of weaving at Easley Cotton 
Mills No. 3, Liberty, S. C., and Mrs. Bobo, are receiving 
congratulations upon the arrival of a son, J. L. Bobo, Jr. 


Cecil ¥V. Thomas, formerly night overseer of weaving 
at the Victor Mills, Greer, S. C., has become overseer 
weaving at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, S. C. 


Fred L. Hunt, formerly with Echta Mills, Calhoun, 
Ga., has been promoted from section hand in spinning to 


Ga. 


F. W. Warrington, field manager for WAK, Inc., and 
W. A. Kennedy Company, has been ill at his home in 
Charlotte for the past several weeks. He is improving 
steadily and hopes to be back at work within a short 
time. 


]. Ed. Millis, secretary and treasurer of Adams- Millis 
Corporation, High Point, N. C., has purchased the estate 
of the late Frank B. Hower, reputed one of the finest 


hunting preserves and estate in North Carolina. It con- 


tains more than 1,800 acres. There is a lodge and kan- 
nels. 


Forty thousand dollars is reported to. have been paid 
by Mr. Millis. 


Cotton Textile Code Authority Officially 
Named 


The National Recovery Administration made known 
its recognition of the Cotton Textile Industry Committee 
as the Code Authority for the cotton-textile industry. 
This committee was. designated by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, acting in conjunction with the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers’ Association. Subsequently represen- 
tatives of the committee were appointed by the National 
Rayon Weavers’ Association, the National Association of 
‘Finishers of Textile Fabrics, the Thread Institute and 
the Mercerizers’ Association of America. 

Following are the members of the committee: George 
A. Sloan, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., New York; T. 
M. Marchant, American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Greenville, S. C.; Ernest N. Hood, National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers, Salem, Mass.; W. D. 
Anderson, Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga.; Robert Amory, 
Nashua Mfg. Co., Boston; Harry L. Bailey, Wellington, 
Sears Co., New York; Bertram H. Borden, American 
Printing Co., New York; G. Edward Buxton, B. B. & R. 
Knight Corp., New York; Cason J. Callaway, Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga.; Charles A. Cannon, Cannon Mills, 
Kannapolis, N.: C.; John B. Clark, Clark Thread Co., 
New York. 

A. E. Colby, Pacific Mills, Boston; Donald Comer, 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham; Stuart W. Cramer, Cramer- 
ton Mills, Cramerton, N. C.; F. C. Dumaine, Amoskeag 
Mig. Co., Boston; B. B. Gossett, Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. E. Henry, Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
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S. C.; Percival H. Howe, Jr., Amoskeag Mfg. Co., New 
York; Henry G. F. Lauten, Prince Lauten Co., New 
York; Leonard S. Little, U. S. Finishing Co., Providence; 
J. Spencer Love, Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C.; 
John W. Manley, Sayles Finishing Plants, New York. 

G. H. Milliken, Deering, Milliken & Co., New York; 
Frank I. Neild Mfg. Corp., New Bedford; Charles Pin- 
nell, Fred Butterfield Co., New York; Josef Pollack, Max 
Pollack & Co., New York; Albert L. Scott, National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Textile Fabrics, New York; Sea- 
bury Stanton, Hathaway Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass.; 
H. R. Stephenson, Southern Bleachery, Inc., Taylors, S. 
C.; Robert T. Stevens, J. P. Stevens & Co., New York; 
J. S. Verlenden, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Philadel- 
phia; W. J. Vereen, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Moultrie, 
Ga.; Charles Walcott, New Market Mfg. Co., Boston; 
and Robert R. West, Diverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va. 


Holland Elected Head of Cotton Store 
Group 


Greenville, S. C-——Charles A. Holland of Spartan Mills, 
Spartanburg, was elected president of the Piedmont Tex- 
tile Retail Stores Association at a permanent organization 
meeting here, which was attended by around 100 cotton 
mill store executives of the Carolinas and ane and 
by a large number of mill executives. 


J. J. Collins of Union-Buffalo Mills, Union, was elected 
vice-president, while B. W. Johnson of Arcadia Mills, 
Spartanburg, was named secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee will be composed of the fol- 
lowing: For South Carolina, E. F. Gregory, chairman, 
Spartanburg; John W. Erwin, Spartanburg; J. C. Mundy, 
Greenville, and W. C. Parris, Gaffney. For North Caro- 
lina, L. A. Carswell, Lexington; R. S. Cates, Asheville; 
E. A, Neal, Marion; M. B. Leath, Rockingham. For 
Georgia, C. E. McMichael, Jackson; S. A. Ferrell, At- 
lanta; A. T. Butler, New Holland, and F. M. Arnold, 
Sargent. 

The organization was formed under direction of Wil- 
liam P. Jacobs, Clinton, S. C.; Hunter Marshall, Char: 
lotte, N. C., and T. M, Forbes, Atlanta, Ga., a special 
committee appointed by the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association with Mr. Jacobs as chairman. 

W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association, and T. M. Marchant, former president 
of the group, attended the meeting, as did Hull Bronson, 
secretary of the National Industrial Stores Association of 
Washington. 

Data was gathered, which the major committee will 
present to the special president’s committee on mill stores. 
Mr. Jacobs will leave for New York Sunday, he said, to 
take up the matter of a conference in the near future with 
that group, of which Dr. Charles Fowler of City College 
of New York, is chairman. 

The Piedmont group will meet again in Greenville 
within the next four or five weeks. The principal issue 
up for discussion was Section 4 of the General Retail 
Code, which prohibits the issuance of non-negotiable scrip 
and wage deductions, which the store officials claim is 
necessary for the well being of the workers. 


Avondale Plans Inspection 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Avondale Mills, operating a 
number of units by the Comer interests, will stage their 
annual inspection trip of the mills located in a number of 
Alabama towns on May 21st. A number of invited guests 
will accompany officials of the mills on the tour. 
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Carders’ Meeting Saturday 


The Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation will meet at 10 a. m. Saturday, May 19th, at 
Greenville, S. C. The meeting will be held in the audito- 
rium of the Parker District High School. 

The discussion will include a number of subjcts of 
particular interest to carders. J. O. Corn, chairman of 
the Division, will preside. | 


Guillet Host To Employees 


A. M. Guillet, president of the Dixie Spindle & Flyer 
Co., Charlotte, entertained his employees last Friday at 
the regular annual dinner. About 25 members of the 
organization were present. Other special guests were 
Dr: A..M. Bland, former mayor of Charlotte, and John 
L. Davidson and Mr. Blair. 

After the barbecue dinner, talks were made by Mr. 
Guillet and Dr. Bland, the latter speaking on “Loyalty.” 


Students Visit Mills 


The seniors in the Clemson Textile Chemistry and 
Dyeing Department visited the Pacific Mills, Lyman, 5S. 
C., and the Southern Worsted Company at Greenville on 
Wednesday, May 2nd. 

At the Pacific Mills attention was centered on the 
study of hydrogen peroxide bleaching, printing, continu- 
ous vat dyeing, and calender finishing of cotton piece 
goods, 

The Southern Worsted Company furnished an example 
of the manufacture and processing of worsted piece goods. 
Interest at this plant was centered on the dyeing of slub- 
bing in the form of tops by means of the Franklin Process 
Pressure Dyeing Machine, the mixing and blending by 
means of Gill Boxes, twisting by cap spinning, weaving 
on looms, and the washing and fulling process. 


A Letter From An Old Friend : 


We received this week a letter from an old friend, 
Harry H. Boyd, formerly general superintendent of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills. | 

Harry Boyd came from New England many years ago. 
He established himself as an active part of the textile 
industry of the South and served a term as president of 
Southern Textile Association. 

He retired voluntarily and is now living with relatives 
at 719 Hicks St., Fall River, Mass. 


Son of Mill Official Wins Broad Jump 


During the recent track meet of North Carolina col- 
leges the broad jump in the freshman division was won 
by P. H. Hanes, Jr., of Winston-Salem, N. C., with a 
jump of 23 feet 5% inches. 

Young Hanes, who is a freshman at Duke University, 
is the son of P. H. Hanes, president of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Company. 


American Glanzstoff Now North American 
Rayon Corp. 


The name of the American Glanzstoff Corporation, well 
known rayon producer, has been changed to the North 
American Rayon Corporation, it has been announced by 
5S. R. Fuller, Jr., president. The company’s plant is lo- 
cated at Elizabethton, Tenn., and the sales and executive 
offices are in New York. 
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David Clark Speaks at 
Woodside-Easley Dinner 


David Clark, editor of the Textile Bulletin, delivered 
the address at the annual dinner of the superintendents, 
overseers and second hands of the Woodside Cotton Mills 
and the Easley Cotton Mills. 


The dinner was held at noon last Saturday at the Poin- 
sett Hotel, Greenville, $. C., with W. M. Grier, welfare 
director, as toastmaster. 


With few exceptions all of the superintendents, over- 
seers and second hands of the Woodside Cotton Mills at 
Greenville, Fountain Inn and Simpsonville, and of the 
Easley Cotton Mills at Easley and Liberty were present. 

A feature of the meeting was presenting to Vice-Presi- 
dent E. F. Woodside with a handsome traveling bag as a 
token of the affection and esteem in which he is held. 


Those preserit were amused for awhile by alleged read- 
ings from a mystic globe. The readings related to inci- 
dents connected with those present and were exceedingly 
well done. 


David Clark was introduced by Toastmaster W. M. 
Grier, and after reviewing history of the race, of which 
the mill operatives are composed, and the movement of 
the cotton textile industry from New England to the 
South, dealt at some length with present day problems. 

Among those attending the dinner were: W. M. Grier, 
welfare director; E. F. Woodside, vice-president; John T. 
Woodside, B. P. Woodside, manager Easley Mill No. 1; 
J. L. Woodside, manager Simpsonville plant; M. O. Alex- 
ander, superintendent Woodside Mill; S. T. McKittrick, 
manager Plants Nos. 2 and 3, Liberty; J. S. King, super- 
intendent Easley Cotton Mills; J. T. Bray, assistant su- 
perintendent Woodside Mill; A. F. Hedgpath, superin- 
tendent Mills Nos. 2 and 3, Liberty; P. W. Pollard, su- 
perintendent Simpsonville and Fountain Inn plants; W. 
C, Waldrop, overseer carding Mill No. 1, Easley; J. G. 
Noblett, overseer weaving Mill No. 4, Easley: H. O. 
Brandt, ‘second hand in weaving Mill No. 1, Easley; J. F. 
Waldrop, assistant second hand in weaving ‘mill, Mill No. 
E, Easley; H. B. Evett, assistant second hand in weaving, 
Mill No. 1, Easley. — 

J. B. Gaines, second hand in Mill No. 2, Liberty; W. 
E. Smith, overseer spinning, Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty; 
G. D. Smith, overseer cloth room, Easley Mill No. 2, 
Liberty; J. E. Kestler, master mechanic, Mills Nos. 2 
and 3, Liberty; G. H. Pruitt, second hand in spinning, 
Woodside Mill; C. D. Whitener, second hand in spinning, 
Woodside Mill; H. W. Abbott, overseer of carding, 
Woodside plant; J. H. Sanders, second hand, Woodside 
Mill; W. B. Perry, second hand, Woodside Mill 

J. H. Paxton, overseer carding, Woodside Mill; D. M. 
Shelton, second hand, Woodside Mill; Jas. S. Graham, 
Baptist minister, Easley; A. H. Pollard, overseer cloth 
room, Woodside Mill; A. E. Smith, overseer spinning, 
Easley Mill; H. P. Thompson, second hand in slasher 
room, Woodside Mill; W. A. Landreth, second hand in 
weaving, Woodside Mill; J. P. Smith, overseer carding, 
Mill No. 1, Easley; F. A. Gossett, overseer spinning, 
Easley Mill No. 3; W. C. League, second hand in ma- 
chine shop, Woodside Mill; R. A. Waldrop, second hand 
in machine shop, Woodside Mill; J. K. McLeod, second 
hand in weave room, Woodside Mill. 

S. V. Mahaffey, cloth room, Easley Mill No. 3; J. G. 
Atkinson, cloth room, Easley Mill No. 3; B. A. Andrews, 
machine shops, Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty; Cleveland 
Sanders, weaving, Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty; J. R. 
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Ballew, second hand, Easley Mill No. 2; G. T. Owens, 
overseer cloth room, Easley Mill No. 1; C. C. Ray, sec- 
ond hand in machine shop, Easley Mill No. 2; G. C. 
Duckworth, assistant overseer cloth room, Easley Mill 
No. 2. 


R. L. Christopher, overseer weaving, Woodside Mill; 
B. T. Mulligan, overseer carding, Easley Mill No. 2; 
H. H. Epting, master mechanic, Woodside Mill; E. S. 
McCall, second hand, Easley Mill No. 2; T. W. Garrett, 
master mechanic, Easley Mill No. 1; G. O. Simmons, 
night mechanic, Easley Mill No. 1; F. F. Williams, pay- 
master, Easley Mill No. 1; J. L. Bobo, overseer of weav- 
ing, Mill No. 3, Liberty; R. W. Bailes, minister, Liberty; 
P. A. Kay, overseer of weaving, Mill No. 2, Liberty; W. 
T. Williams, second hand in card room, Simpsonville; 
W. J. Porter; section man in spinning, Woodside Mill; 
J. F. Pruitt, night overseer of carding, Mill No. 2, Lib- 
erty; G. P. Garrett, cloth room overseer, Simpsonville; 
R. L. Harris, second hand in carding, Mill No. 2, Lib- 
erty; Geo. Rutledge, overseer of carding, Mill No. 3, 
Liberty; and Carl Godfrey, section man in spinning, 
Woodside Mill. 


Ask Tax on Rayon Or 


Removal of Cotton 
Process, Tax 


Urging that unless the compensatory tax upon rayon 
and other synthetic fibers provided for under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act is soon imposed, the processing tax 
be removed from cotton, the Southern Combed Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, at a meeting held in Gastonia, N. 
C., May 11th, ordered a telegram to that effect sent Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace. The Spinners’ 
Association, together with the Mercerizers’ Association, 
has for many months been presenting figures showing the 
necessity of imposing such a tax. 


The telegram sent Secretary Wallace is as follows: 

“For months we have anticipated that a compensatory 
tax would be laid on rayon. We felt we were justified in 
expecting this by reason of accumulated statistics showing 
rayon to be highly competitive fiber to cotton. Cotton 
fabrics made from staple cottons and the growers of long 
staple cotton are especially affected, and we believe the 
very life of our industry is seriously threatened. Unless 
compensatory tax is laid soon we respectfully petition for 
removal of the cotton processing tax as being only effec- 
tive relief from present almost intolerable conditions.” 

Fred L. Smyre of Gastonia was elected to the Planning 
Committee of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ As- 
sociation to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
R. Grady Rankin, who resigned to assume duties with 
_ the Duke Power Company, at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion held May 11th in Gastonia. The committee is now 
composed of A. K. Winget of Albemarle, chairman, Ar- 
thur M. Dixon, and Fred L. Smyre of Gastonia. 


First Vice-President A. K. Winget was moved up to 
the presidency of the Association to succeed Mr. Rankin, 
and W. H. Suttenfield of Statesville, second vice-presi- 
dent, was made first vice-president. Mr. Suttenfield is 
also chairman of the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion, the other members being S. P. Stowe of Belmont 
and Kay Dixon of Gastonia. 


The Association represents over 1,660,000 combed 
yarn spindles in the South. 
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We are publishing elsewhere in this issue a 
list of mills, selling agents and others who vol- 
untarily contributed to the funds used in adver- 
tising National Cotton Week. Since its incep- 
tion four years ago, National Cotton Week is 
the first event that has led the mills to enter into 
the kind of co-operative advertising that the tex- 
tile industry has so long needed. 


Whether. or not actual sales during the week © 
come up to expectations or not, the fact remains 
that it does succeed in focusing attention on cot- 
ton goods for seven days each year. Aside 


| from the actual business done, the idea back of 
One year, payable in advance : $2.00 National Cotton Week is sound and is bound to 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


National Cotton Week 


N ATIONAL COTTON WEEK, which has come to 
mark the opening of the retail cotton sea- 
son, began this week with over 30,000 retail 
stores actively participating and with commu- 
nity celebrations scheduled in many cities 


throughout the country. 
According to the Cotton-Textile Institute, de- 


partment stores and specialty shops of many 
types—large and small—are ready with mer- 
chandise, promotional plans and displays that 
are expected to move $160,000,000 worth of cot- 
ton merchandise through retail outlets this week. 
Store executives have been concentrating for 
many weeks on elaborate plans for store-wide 
cotton promotions. New York resident buying 
offices have been busy on rush orders for their 
clients for popular cotton fabrics, cotton ready- 
to-wear and home furnishings. 


The week climaxes months of preparation: on 
the part of cotton manufacturers and their dis- 
tributors to assure balanced and adequate as- 
sortments of cotton merchandise for the event. 


‘“‘We are pleased with the magnificent recog- 
nition that retailers have given to National Cot- 
ton Week this year,’ said George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, sponsor of 
the event. ‘The amount of interest, enthusiasm 
and skill put into preparations for this observ- 
ance goes beyond all our expectations. Import- 
ant as National Cotton Week is this year, it is 


' only the beginning of a cotton season which 


promises to set new records for sales of various 
classes of cotton merchandise. Among other de- 
velopments, the new finishes have been most ef- 
fective in extending the use and popularity of 
cotton for apparel purposes particularly.” 


prove beneficial to every one connected with the 


industry. 


A Place To Cut Operating 


Expenses 


HE best chance of saving money in the opera- 

tion of the average mill is in the economies 
possible in preventing power losses and in saving 
fuel. In other words, if the master mechanics 
are provided with the proper equipment they ° 
can reduce operating costs more than can be 
done through any other department. 


This was again emphasized at the meeting of 
the Master Mechanics’ Division of the Southern 
Textile Association in Charlotte last week. The 
group has been undertaking a study of possible 
savings through the above named sources and 
have developed some very interesting facts in 
this respect. 


The chief handicap suffered by the average 
master mechanic or mill engineer is the lack of 
proper testing instruments to check on power 
and fuel losses. Where regular and systematic | 
tests are possible by use of adequate testing 
equipment, substantial savings are ‘invariably 
returned to the mill. 


The mechanics find it difficult, however, to 
induce their superiors to purchase the necessary 
testing instruments. At the same time, the rec- 
ords show that the instruments soon pay for 
themselves and then continue to save money 
year in and year out. 


As one speaker at the meeting remarked, the 
money spent for testing instruments should be 
classified as part of the plant investment. It 
should not be regarded as expenditures for sup- 
plies or shop equipment. 

Any mill interested in reducing its operating 
expense will find it profitable to learn just how 
much money can be saved by systematic testing 
done through its mechanical department. 
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GOVERNMENT 
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Communism Must Be Kept Out 
Of Our Schools 


This cartoon by Mr. Powers calls your attention to a 
real and growing menace to American institutions. 

In our colleges and even in our public schools there is a 
steadily increasing movement to teach the doctrines of 
Karl Marx and Lenin instead of the doctrines of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Lincoln. 

The principles on which this country was founded and 
on which it has grown to greatness are being undermined 
by this insidious propaganda of communism and inter- 
nationalism. 

The “Red” attack on our schools and universities is 
reaching nation-wide proportions. And it is the more 
serious because the average person is not aware of it and 
because it is actually being furthered at the expense of 
American taxpayers. 

This situation demands searching investigation, fol- 
lowed by drastic action. 

The stamping out of these “enemies within our own 
household’”’ should be the first business of the National 
Government of all patriotic citizens and PARENTS. 


The above cartoon and editorial are reprinted 
from the New York Evening Journal and show 
that, while we have stood almost alone in our 
fight against the teaching of communism and 
socialism in our colleges, the press of the coun- 
try is finally awakening to the menace. 

In the same issue a well known writer, Jas. T 
Williams, Jr., says: 


Proof has been produced that the snakes of alien in- | 


trigue are nesting on the campuses of dozens of universi- 
ties and colleges. These institutions are maintained by 
the State, or exempted by the State from taxation, solely 
upon the theory that their common purpose is to train 
loyal and intelligent leaders for the several States and for 
the great American family which is the nation. 

Facts in plenty have been assembled which reveal that 
the snakes of alien intrigue are today rearing their ugly 
heads in the very cradle of American citizenship—the 
public schools which are supported by the State, and also 
in many non-public schools that are exempted from taxa- 
tion by the State. 

How much of this alien money is being expended to 
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pollute American education, poison the channels of public 
information, influence the action of public servants, 
shape the course of foreign policy, disrupt and weaken 
the common defense, and broadcast to other countries 
anti-American propaganda only Congress can ascertain. 

The little editors who have sought to protect 
the small group of radical professors by abusing 
David Clark and falsely accusing him of attack- 
ing the institutions themselves will soon find 
themselves forced into the open because the press 
and the public of this country are finally being 
aroused to what has been going on in some of 
our colleges. 


With 27,500,000 Acres 


fhe: Journal of Comerce now estimates the 
acreage to be planted in cotton as 27,500,- 


000. Allowing 2 per cent abandonment, against 


the usual 3 per cent, it will give slightly less than 
27,000,000 acres to be harvested. 

The following table of recent yields shows the 
amount that would be harvested from 27,000,- 
O00 acres: 


Lb. Lint Bales Would produce 
Year Per Acre Per Acre this year 
323 8,721,000 
324 8,748,000 
200.1 419 11,313,000 
208.0 435 11,743,000 


Labor Law Violations 


The report of Commissioner Smith of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries for April states that out of 64 counts upon 
which violation of the labor laws was proved in 
this State during the month 38 related to em- 
ployment of women and minors. We are accus- 
tomed to read of this sort of thing in connection 
with mills, in the South, but it appears from the 
commissioner’s report that ‘‘there are others.’’— 
Fall River Herald. 


A Fallacy 


W* are in accord with the following statement 
statement of Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president 
of the General Motors Corporation: 


No greater fallacy exists today than the viewpoint held 
by so many that the number of man-hours of employ- 
ment is definitely fixed and, assuming that the number 
of workers is known, the problem of unemployment is 
solved by dividing the amount of work by the number of 
workers. Around this thinking comes the agitation for 
the mandatory 30-hour week. 
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DAVID BROWN 
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FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“HIGH GRADE“ 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
ROLLS, CONES, 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
LAWRENCE, MAsSs. 


SAVE-LITE—The ideal interior Mili 
ish. Furnished in Flat, Eg-Shel and 
Gloss. Also furnished in Fume Resist- 
ing Quality. 


MILL VILLAGE PAINT—Is made 
of the highest quality materials 
for the protection of exposed 
surfaces of Mills and Cottages. 


VELVET ENAMEL (Semi. 
Gloss)—-A superior Finish 
for all interior cottage 
surfaces. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


STANDARD PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MILLS 
Texte Orrices; Philadelphia, Spartanburg, Atlanta, 
Newark, N. J., Boston, ass. 
Warehouse connections at all offices carry 
stock for service to the Textile Trade. 


Nashville, 


— = 


For BeErrerR W EAVING 
buy your 


LOOM REEDS 


from 


| Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 


Phone 5071 Box 1375 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


Burtincton, N. C.—May Hosiery Mills, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of $1 on the cumulative preference 
stock, payable June Ist, to stock of record May 17th. 
Three months ago a similar payment was made. 


Lanctey, S. C.—The Aiken Mills, main plant of the 
Langley unit, are making a number of repairs, and have 


| completed the installation of 75 new and up-to-date cards, 


replacing old ones. The changing over of the cards rep- 
resented an expenditure of around $30,000. A new dye- 
ing division was installed in this unit. This addition, in- 
cluding the new machinery and installation of same, cost. 
around $20,000. 


DurHaM, N. C.—Fire gutted a large storage ware- 
house of the Louise Knitting Mills at Ash and Carden 
streets Tuesday. The fire was under control after trucks 
had been at the scene for approximately five hours. Ed 
Stone, president of the company, estimated the damage 
at $5,000. It was not covered by insurance. The build- 
ing was of frame structure and contained old machinery, 
waste and lint. 


ANbDERSON, S. C.—George H. Bailes has purchased the 
Anderson Hosiery Mill building on Tower street from the 
Hutchinson: Mill Products Company of Mount Holly, N. 
C. The hosiery mill has not operated for about two 
years, and the machinery has been moved out of the 


: building. The building is equipped with all modern fa- 


cilities; and would make an ideal location for a small 
manufacturing plant of some kind. 


MeripiAn, Miss.—For the purpose of training opera- 
tives to work in the Phillips-Jones Corporation, shirt 
manufacturing concern, and a neckwear factory, two vo- 
cational industrial training schools are to be established 
here. Twelve hundred operatives are to be trained in the 
two schools. The State vocational department is co-op- 
erating with the manufacturers to insure an adequate 
supply of skilled operatives. This is said to be an im- 
portant factor in the movement of establishing new man- 
ufacturing units in this State. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Ruling that the Isaqueena Mill 
plant and the common and preferred stock of the Cour- 
tenay Manufacturing Company should be sold by the 
receiver, J. W. Wallace, was handed down by Judge G. B. | 
Greene of Anderson. The decision was in a case brought 
by secured creditors demanding sale of the plant to sat- 
isfy obligations. 

The Isaqueena plant is located at Central and the ~ 
Courtenay Manufacturing Company is at Newry. The 
money derived from the sales would, after expenses of the 
receivership are settled, be pro rated to the creditors. 

The litigation began when the Courtenay concern and 
other firms brought action against the Isaqueena Mill to 
have a receiver appointed. The case in which Judge 
Greene ruled directly was in the form of a petition 
brought by Cannon Mills, Inc., of New York, outstanding 
creditors of the Isaqueena Mill, and others. Stockholders 


of Isaqueena opposed the move, and several hearings were 
held. 

B. L. Leppard, attorney for unsecured creditors and 
some stockholders, said that an appeal to the Supreme 
Court would be taken. 
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RocKINGHAM, N, C.—-The buying of several residences 
in the Midway Mill village by the Entwistle Manufactur- 
ing Company for $10,000 was revealed this week when a 
deed was filed in the court house conveying title to two 
tracts of land, one 36.2 acres and the other of 15.10 acres. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Charles D. Thoms and Arthur M. 
Grimes have organized, in New York, Charles D. Thoms 
& Co., to act as selling agent for the Eton Mills, Shelby, 
and Charles Mill, Red Springs, N. C. These mills pro- 
duce synthetic and silk novelties for the dress. goods con- 


verting trade, as well as lining, drapery and brassiere 
cloths. 


Charles D. Thoms, until recently treasurer of Wilson & | 


Bradbury, Inc., is treasurer of both mills, and hereafter 
will also act as ‘sales manager. 

Arthur M,. Grimes has has been in the New York mar- 
ket for the past ten years, the past three years with Wil- 
son & Bradbury. He will direct the styling and selling 
of dress fabrics. 

Equipment of these mills has been thoroughly modern- 
ized in the past few years, including the installation of 
wide supersilk box looms. The entire output of both mills 
will come from 600 looms. 


BURLINGTON, N. C.—An aggregate recovery of $13,309 
is allowed Flint Hosiery Mills, Inc., in its suit against 
Homeland Insurance Company and the Firemen’s Fund 
Insurance Company by judgments signed in Federal 
Court by Judge Johnson J. Hayes. 

The matter went to Judge Hayes as a proceeding in 
equity in which plaintiff sought to set aside an award 
made by E. H. Seldon, an appraiser, in the adjustment of 
a fire loss in plaintift’s plant at Burlington. Judge Hayes 
held that the award by the appraiser was inadequate. 

Judgment for $10,140, with interest thereon from Au- 
gust 9, 1932, was signed by Judge Hayes against the 
Firemen’ S Fund Insurance Company. Recovery of $3,169, 
with interest thereon from August 9, 1932, was allowed in 
the judgment entered against Homeland Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Exceptions to the court’s findings were allowed by 
Judge Hayes. 


NRA Challenged By Mills 


Atlanta, Ga.—Taking under advisement the petition of 
the Richmond Hosiery Mills seeking to enjoin District 
Attorney Lawrence Camp from presenting an indictment 
to the Federal grand jury for alleged violation of the 
NRA code of fair competition of the hosiery industry, 
Judge E. Marvin Underwood, in Federal Court of the 
North Georgia District, said he would order the grand 
jury meeting postponed. 

Judge Underwood postponed the meeting of the grand 
jury in Gainesville so that he will have ample time to 
consider the petition. In court Thursday he was inter- 
ested in determining whether or not it is a criminal act 
to violate a code of the NIRA. 

Judge Underwood was trying to determine whether the 
NIRA is constitutional, and whether the government 
would be invading the property rights of the company in 
bringing the indictment. 

Judge Underwood’s decision in this case will affect all 
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Announcing 


NEW DEAL 


for Brush Users 


In keeping with its progressive policy of constant 
improvement, the Atlanta Brush Company announces a 
selling plan which will mean a “new deal” on. brushes 
for textile mills and other users of industrial brushes. 


In an endeavor to establish direct contact with our 
customers and in that way assure them of more personal 
attention and quick service, we are instituting a direct 
sales policy. Reduced costs on account of this new 


policy are passed on to the customer, which assures him 


Lower Prices 
Higher Quality 


Better Service 


With a reputation of nearly 30 years of quality brush 
manufacture and intimate knowledge of brush require- 
ments in textile mills, PERKINS PRACTICAL 
BRUSHES are known throughout the Southern textile 
industry for their superior quality and long life. The 
great variety of various types of brushes gives the textile 
-buyer a quality brush for any textile mill need. 


Through direct contact, we will be in position to see 
that our customers receive fresh, new and clean brushes 
always, and that personal and careful attention is given 
every order, large or small. 


Write us today for information on these better brushes 
and our new low prices. 


Manufacturers---Designers---Repairers 


ATLANTA 


ATLANTA BRUSH Co. 


GEORGIA 


tor Arxtile 
need, make 
suitable Brush 
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alleged violations of the hosiery code, and will probably 
affect violations of all codes under the NRA. 


Representing the government at the hearing with Dis- 
trict Attorney Camp, Thursday, were Curley C. Hoff- 
pauir, assistant counsellor of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, and Neil Andrews, assistant United States 
attorney. 


The hosiery company is being represented by John 
Chambliss, of Sizer, Chambliss & Sizer, Chattanooga, 
Elbert P. Tuttle and Joseph Brennan, of Sutherland, 
Tuttle & Brennan, Atlanta, and J. Alton Hosch, of 
Gainesville. 

Extreme importance is attached to this case by the 
government, as it is understood to be the first of a series 
of prosecutions of alleged violations of various kinds of 
NRA codes in this section. 


In his answer to the Richmond Mills’ petition, Mr. 
Camp claims that the mills cannot bring the petition 
against him in that it is the same as bringing it against 
the United States, which cannot be sued without its con- 
sent. 


The hosiery concern is understood to be challenging 
the constitutionality of the National Recovery Act, but is 
not requesting Judge Underwood not to consider the con- 
stitutionality or unconstitutionality of the act, claiming 
that its case does not come under the act. 

The government’s answer to the petition states that 
Garnett Andrews, president of the Richmond Mills, par- 
ticipated in meetings of hosiery industry executives in 
New York in the formation of the code for the industry. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Dividends totalling $210,000 are 
being paid out by two mills of greater Greenville. 

Piedmont Manufacturing Company, headed by S. Mar- 
shall Beattie, is paying $80,000, being the regular 4 per 
cent semi-annual dividend and a special dividend of 1 
per cent. 


Judson Mills is paying nine quarterly payments on 
Class A preferred stock, bringing those payments up to 
date, and is also paying one quarterly amount on Class 
B preferred stock. The total amount disbursed by this 
mill will total $130,000, mill officials stated. | 

Mills of the section have been rapidly catching up on 
payments on preferred stock, in arrears during the de- 
pression. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—F. C, Todd, Inc., local dealer in tex- 
tile machinery, is offering for sale the entire equipment of 
the Catawba Spinning Mill at Mount Holly, N. C., as 
well as the real estate formerly owned by that company. 
The machinery is offered in lots or as a whole, including 
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some 7,000 spinning and twisting spindles and other 
eqquipment. 


April Consumption of Cotton Spurts 


Washington.—Counting round as half bales, except 
foreign, which is in 500-pound bales, 512,703 bales of 
cotton were consumed during April compared with 470,- 
359 bales the same month last year, according to prelim- 
inary figures made public by the Bureau of Census, De- 
partment of Commerce. : 

Consumption for the nine-month period ended April 
30th this year totalled 4,458,007 bales, compared with 
4,218,932 bales in the same period last year. Cotton on 
hand April 30th in consuming establishments totalled 
1,584,746 bales, compared with 1,371,218 on the same 
date last year, and in public storage and at compresses 
for the two periods there was a total of 7 101 941 bales 
and 8,151,913 bales, respectively. | 

Of total consumption during April, 406 678 bales were 
used in cotton-growing States, 90,937 in New England 
States, and 15,088 bales in all other States. Consump- 
tion during April also included 8,553 bales of Egyptian 
cotton, 3,958 bales of other foreign cotton and 1,086 bales 
of American-Egyptian. Linters consumed during April 
totalled 67,822 bales, compared with 60,031 bales for the 
same month last year. 


Cotton Acreage of 27,500,000 | 
Expected As Seeding Advances 


Planting of cotton in the Southern States is rapidly 
moving forward toward completion on a total acreage 
which is unlikely to be in excess of 27,500,000 acres, ac- 
cording to the reports of the Journal of Commerce crop 
correspondents scattered through the belt. As of early 
May, sowing of the new crop was practically complete in 
the southern part of the belt, and advancing rapidly to- 
ward completion in the central part of Texas in the west 
and South Carolina in the east. Planting is beginning in 
the northern part of the belt, and undoubtedly has been 
greatly accelerated by recent warm temperatures and im- 
proved soil conditions, 


The reports of correspondents indicate a smaller acre- 
age than growers expected to put into cotton a month 
ago. Growers who signed voluntary acreage reduction 
agreements with the Government are keeping the acreage 
down to the amount specified, as was previously indicat- 
ed. However, further reductions in the prospective area 
have come about as a result of the Bankhead Act to limit 
the amount of cotton that can be sold tax free next fall 
to 10,000,000 bales. A good many smaller growers who 
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signed the voluntary plan have cut acreage further to ad- 
just production to their quotas. Growers who did not 
sign the voluntary plan are not increasing acreage. New 
land not put in cotton last year and which was plowed 
for cotton this year is being put into other crops. Where 
a month ago considerable new cotton land was expected, 
correspondents now say this will not eventuate. Con- 
trary to some expectations, the Bankhead law seems to 
be engendering support, despite the fact that in such 
States as Oklahoma it is not popular. | 


Spartanburg Plants Reducing Schedules 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Textile plants here are going on 
reduced schedules this week, it was learned. Plants oper- 
ating five days a week will in some instances curtail 
operations to four days, while others will operate three 
weeks only out of each month. 

It is learned from mill officials that orders during the 
past few weeks have been on a general decline and there 
is little disposition on the part of some of the operators 
to stock finished goods. This is particularly true of sev- 
eral mills finishing fancy goods and according to reports, 
this class is suffering to the greatest extent from the gen- 
eral slump in business. | 

Operators say they do not know how long the forced 
curtailment will continue. 


Master Mechanics Meet i in Charlotte 
(Continued from Page 10) 


to tell by looking at a chain whether it is time to replace 


it or not. You can not, of course, tell anything about it. 


by looking at it when running; you can by listening to it. 

The most serious limitation is in speed. Silent chains 
can not be satisfactorily run at anything approaching the 
speeds at which belts can be operated. There is no limi- 
tation on small drives. As I think of it, chain and gear 
limitations are about the same, about 1200 to 1500 
R.P.M., if you want long life. That is no disadvantage 
with a 1 H.P. motor, but you can not do it with a 40 
H.P. motor. 

You can not put on sprockets much smaller than stand- 
ard motor pulleys and expect chain drive to stand up; 
that is what makes many a man absolutely prejudiced 
against chain. 

Brest APPLICATIONS FOR CHAIN 

What is the best application for chain? Where does 
it show its greatest superiority? One place is where you 
must have precise speed. In my own experience, the 
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place where that was beaten into me by trouble, beaten 
in and clinched, was in such applications as very long 
conveyor belts, which must be kept at high tension. It 
is something of a problem. It can be worked out fairly 
simply and economically, but you have to drive with 
chain. With these conveyors driven from more than one 
point, if there is any more slip on one belt than on an- 
other you build up trouble. 


The best application, I think, is on small drives where 
the speed can naturally be low, well within the best chain 
speeds, where the pinion diameter is of no consequence, 
and where the need of precise speed warrants the higher 
first cost and higher maintenance cost that naturally goes 
with chain. Another application is where nothing else 
will do, where there is extreme heat, flying grease, boiling 
drip, excessive dust, etc. 


V-Bett SHort CENTER DRIVES 


The next, I think, is the multiple V-belt drive. The 
V-belt was the first short center drive using belts which, 
under favorable circumstances, could be operated with 
the return strand fairly slack; and it immediately found 
a place in industry. Like all other new things, many in- 
stallations were made outside its natural field. 

The limitations as to speed are much less than for 
chain. Unless the sheaves are right down to the mini- 
mum size the manufacturer recommends for the belt, the 
V-belt can be run for long service up to 3500 feet. The 
manufacturers recommend them up to 4000. I have had 
some unfortunate experiences at 4000. 


In cotton-mill applications, I would say the greatest 
disadvantage of the V-belt is its slip. When new, with 
plenty of belts, when a job is designed with an ample 
number of belts, its slip is generally just on the high side 
of 1%. But V-belt-drive slip increases; it becomes worse 
as the belt grows older. The belts take a different surface 
after they have run a year or less; they acquire a shiny 
surface. They can not come off, to call attention to this 
slip. Sometimes you put a counter on the job and find 
you are getting 10% slip; on high-speed drives 10% slip 
is not particularly uncommon after the belts have run for 
a year. Two or 3 or 4% is common enough on a V-belt 
drive that has been in service quite a while. In such a 
drive there is nothing to do but to increase the tension, 
pull the motor back, tighten it up. That pulls the slip 
down. I remember my first experience with that. I 
went around after a few days and found this condition 
was there again. We had pulled the tension up just as 
high as we dared on the motor bearings. I thought that 
some mill mechanic had come around and loosened the 
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bearings, and I accused them of it. They denied it. I 
tightened it up again, and in a week I found it had 
slacked. I still thought the mill mechanic had changed 
it, and that time I center punched the rolls; I thought 
those fellows were lying. I tightened it up again, and 
when I went back in a few days I found the fellows had 
not been lying. Long afterwards I found what was the 
trouble. That combination was impossible, because it 
would not give the speed ratio. As we pulled it up it 
was too much for the cords of the belt; we were pulling 
those cords too hard, and they just lengthened out. 

Another limitation of V-belts is that you can not splice 
them. This is troublesome where there is a bearing on 
each side of the driven pulley, as considerable disman- 
tling may be required. Belts last generally from one to 
three years. This is particularly troublesome in cases 
where an outboard bearing makes replacement a long job; 
there has to be a good deal of dismantling. If you are 
building your machinery with a knowledge of what you 
are going to put on it, you can arrange it so that there 
will have to be less dismantling. But with machinery 
already built you can not do that. 

In a great many cases V-belts have been marketed too 
small; they are plenty large enough to carry the rated 
load of the drive, but not large enough to carry the start- 
ing load. Then the V-belts do not last so long. 

Brest APPLICATION OF V-BELT 

What is the natural field of the V-belt? Where does it 
get a chance to show its points of superiority most? I 
would say in those applications where a gradual increase 
of slip with age is not a great inconvenience; particularly 
in small sizes, where the driving speed is not so different 
from the motor speed as to make a large difference in size 
between the two sheaves, where one sheave can be half 
as big as the other, or at least a third as large, without 
running the rope speed up above 3000 or at most 3500 
feet. Under those conditions, with moderate horsepower, 
stopping at about 30, with average conditions, you get 


| very good satisfaction from V-belts. They run at moder- 


ate tension and are good. 
Rocxwoop Drive 
Let us now take up the Rockwood drive. That is 


‘newer and is not so well known in the textile field as the 


others I have mentioned. As to the principle of the drive, 
it is a flat belt drive, either a rubber or leather belt. The 
outstanding item in the performance of the Rockwood 
drive is low slip. A portion of the motor weight is used 
to maintain tension in the belt; it is simply a means of 
taking up slack. 

The motor for the horizontal type of the drive is 
hinged in position, supported by the belt. You can get 
whatever tension you want by placing the motor in dif- 
ferent positions. It is adjustable, easily adjustable, even 
while it is running. You can set it up and watch; if 
there is slipping starting, set it back. You can easily 
adjust it to give more belt tension, and it will hold this 
new tension without change. 

Its most serious limitation in the first few years it was 
marketed (and there are a dozen or so of them in this 
section of the country that went in in 1928, or between 
1928 and 1930) is that there was no tendency for the 
weight of the motor to keep the belt tight in vertical in- 
stallations. There is now a newer type. Instead of using 
the weight of the motor, there is a long coil spring in 
here (drawing on blackboard) that is extended very little 
as it moves, That drive can be run with the belt down 
or the belt going up. 

Once the adjustment is made to give the right tension 
in the belt, the movement of the motor with respect to 
the pivot, it should not be changed. Or you can move 
the pivot right back. That takes up the belt shift. After 
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a few years, if the motor begins to get out of line, you 
can move the whole pivot shaft back, or you can move 
the whole line shaft until it is centered on the pivot. 
The Rockwood drive has 1/3 of 1% slip to .75% slip. 
It is not really slip; it is creep. Creep and slip show up 
the same on the pick counter, but the cause of creep is 
quite different. If you make two marks an inch apart on 
the tight side, when the belt gets on the slack side those 
marks will not be an inch apart. In other words, the 
belt is elastic, and it stretches somewhat. A rubber belt 
gives less than any other, because it has less elasticity. 
If the designer is wrong, if when he figured your drive 
and sent it out he told you to put the motor so-and-so, 
and maybe he is wrong and has made a mistake, or may- 
be you gave him the date wrong on the heaviest load you 


have to take care of, it is just a matter of moving the 


motor back. 


These drives operate better on comparatively short 
centers, never 10 or 15-foot centers. 

There is not enough stretch in the life of the belt to 
require it to be shortened. Ordinarily they run well with 
an endless rubber or leather belt. There is enough take- 


up in the automatic to go for a year or two, and enough 


take-up in the base to last the life of the belt. 


There is an effect here which perhaps I shall not be 
able to describe in detail enough to make it plain. There 
is a small leverage on the tight side, and a large leverage 
on the slack side. When the load becomes light on this 
drive, the tension in the strands of the belt becomes less. 
It would be a long story to go into that; the result, how- 
ever, is that the belt is not under ‘as heavy tension under 
ordinary average running loads as it is under starting 
loads; the tension is automatically reduced. It is under 
very much less tension when standing idle, the tension 
being automatically reduced still further. That tends to 
increase the life of the belt, and also tends to increase 
bearing life. 


Lrurrations or Rocxwoop Drive 

What are the limitations of the Rockwood drive? Like 
every other, it has them. 

First, they do not work well on long centers. If you 
put the Rockwood up on 10 or 15-foot centers, you have 
elasticity along that belt, and it sometimes gets to going 
the way the weight would on a spring if you gave it a 
little push. There is more elasticity in a belt, often, than 
we realize, and you may get a swing. The cure for that, 
in most cases, is to shorten the centers. 


The Rockwood drive requires careful belt work. A 


thick, bulky, carelessly made splices will sometimes make 
the motor bob. It is not much of a bob; it will carry the 


load; but it looks bad, and most people do not like it. 


_ The other limitation is this. I spoke a while ago about 
leverages as if this (indicating on drawing) were always 
the tight side with Rockwood. It ought always to be, if 
possible. The rule is that the tight side of the belt ought 
to be on the side of the pulley. That will give longer 
belt life and longer bearing life. It drives all right if the 
tight side is on what I call the wrong side, unless there 
are big fluctuations. If they have to be operated to take 
care of 100% or 200% overload, then there is trouble. I 
would say that is the most severe limitation—severe fluc- 
tuating loads with bit overloads. You have to find a 
place to locate the motor that will put the tight side on 
the side where the hinge pin is. Almost always you can. 
It is generally possible to find a way to use the most 
advantageous mounting. Another way out of that that 
has been used in several cases is to increase the center 
distance a little and cross the belt. 

The remainder of the report of the meeting will be 
published next week. 
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Att. Soaps 
For TeExTILE MILLs 


WRITE US FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS 


ROME SOAP MFG. CoO. 
ROME, N. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: 


BOX 84, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


The | 
House of Service 


To North and South 
Established 1904 


Seydel Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Greenville, S. C. 
W. T. Smith 


Providence, R. I. 
James Warr 


BAHNSON 
HUMIDIFIERS 


All textile mills are being forced to 

check manufacturing costs more 
closely than ever before. An inade- 
quate or obsolete humidifying system 
will prevent a mill from securing 
good production. The NEW BAHN- 
SON SYSTEM is saving money for 
leading mills all over the world. 


Write for Details 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Let Us Regroove, Straighten, Re-point 
and Polish Your 


Worn Spindle Whirls 


right in your own mill on our patented PORTABLE 
SPINDLE MACHINE. The cost is low. 


Write for Particulars and Names of Mills for Whom We 
Have Done Work 


Excel Machine Co., Inc. 


McGee 


W. A. Kliuttz 
President GASTONIA, C. 


Sec.- Treas. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
apvear in this issue. 
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N. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Noone, Wm. R. & Co. 
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Onyx Oil & 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 

Peach, D. W. 
Perkins, B. F. & Son, TN 
Philadelphia Belting Co.. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Precision Gear & Machine Co. 
Provident Life & Accident Ins. Co... 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. ; 
Robinson, Wm. C. 
Rome Soap Mfg. Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops 


Schachner Leather & Belting — 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel- Woolley 
Sipp-Hastwood Corp. 
Soluol Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Spindle & Flyer 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc.___. 

Stewart Iron Works Co. _.._. 


Terrell Co. 
Textile Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Textile Hall Corp. 


U. S$. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. __. 
Union Storage & Warehouse 
Universal inding Co, 


Victor. Ring Traveler Co. 
Viscose Co. 


WAK, Inc. — 
Waltham Watch Co. 

Washburn Printing Co. 
Wellington, Sears Co. _._. 
Whitin Machine Works . 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
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Cotton To Be Normally 
Fertilized 


The cotton crop will probably re- 
ceive about the normal amount of 
fertilization this year as compared 
with subnormal fertilization during 
the past few years, according to the 
New York Cotton Exchange Service. 

On the basis of fertilizer tag sales 
and other data, the Service estimates 


that 33.0 to 38.0 per cent of the total 
cotton acreage in the South will re- 
ceive fertilization this year as com- 
pared with 25.0 per cent last year, 
23.1 per cent two years ago, and an 
average of 36.2 per cent in the five 
years just prior to the depression, 
1925 through 1929. It also estimates 
that 250 to 270 pounds of fertilizer 
will be applied to the acre, on an 
average, where fertilizer is used, as 
against 239 pounds last year, 205 
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pounds two years ago, and an aver- 
age of 268 pounds from 1925 through 
1929. 


Canada Plans to Boycott 
Japanese Textile Goods 


Toronto, Ont.—In common. with 
the action taken by Great Britain, 
Canada will reduce imports from and 
possibly boycott entirely textile goods 
and manufactures from Japan, espe- 
cially i in the silk lines, it was intimat- 

ed in authoritative circles here. 


New anti-dumping laws, it was 
stated, will be formulated on a basis 
comparative to those under way in 
Great Britain at the present time, 
which resulted in Great Britain de- 
claring open rade war against Japan. 
The fact that Canada is an Empire 
country has been responsible for a 
similar action here, especially with 
regard to textile products. 


Harriman Mills 
Reply To J shinee 


Knoxville, Tenn. — The Harriman 
Hosiery Mills Friday sent a letter to 
NRA Administrator Johnson in an- 
swer to one they received from him. 

“Any publicity must come from 
the NRA,” said T. Asbury Wright, 
of Knoxville, attorney for the mill. 
He would not say whether or not any 
mill officials will go to Washington 
this week to confer with General 
Johnson on a proposed restoration of 
the Blue Eagle, as the NRA chief has 
invited them to do. 


S. K. Johnson, of Harriman, said 
that 69 business men who signed to 
remove their Blue Eagles as a protest 
against the mills losing one “still have 
them down.” He added: “In fact, 
we have had one or two more sign 
up.” Mayor J. G. D’Armond, of 
Harriman, disagreed, declaring that 
“there might be 25 merchants who 
still have their Eagles down, but I 
doubt it.” The 72-year-old Harri- 
man mayor said that some who sign- 
ed the petition “thought they were 
asking the NRA to restore the em- 
blem to the mills and didn’t know 
they were signing to take theirs 
down.” 


Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corpe 
U. S. Patent Office 
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Mills Aid Advertising Campaign 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Nashua Mfg. Co., Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Neild 
Mfg. Corp., New York Cotton Exchange, New York Mills 
Corp. 

Otis Co. 

Pacific Mills, Pacolet Mfg. Co., Parker, Wilder & Co., 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., Pepperell Mfg. Co., Pepperton Cotton 
Mills, Perkins Hosiery Mills, Piedmont Mfg. Co., Pilgrim 
Mills, Ponemah Mills, Postex Cotton Mills, Prince-Lau- 
ten Corp., Proximity Mfg. Co. : 

Reeves Bros., 
ton Mills, Rhodhiss Mills Co., Rowan Cotton Mills. 

Shelby Cotton Mills, Shuford Mills, Southeastern Cot- 
tons, Inc., Spartan Mills, Spofford Mills, J. P. Stevens & 
. Co., Stockton Commission Co., Stoffel & Co., Swift Mfg. 
Co., Swift Spinning Co. 

Taylor, Clapp & Beall, Tripp, Kory & Co. 
Mills, Turner, Halsey & Co. 

Uncas Finishing Corp., United Merchants & Mfrs. 
Utica & Mohawk Cotton Mills. 

Valdese Mfg. Co., Albert H. Vandam Co., Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co. 

Walton Cotton Mills, Warwick Mills, Watts Mills, 
Yauregan-Quinebaug Co., Wellington, Sears Co., West 
Boylston Mfg. Co. of Ala., West Point Mfg. Co., Wm. 
Whitman Co., Whitney Mfg. Co., Whittenton Mfg. Co., 
Whittier Mills Co., Willingham Cotton Mills, Wilson & 
Bradbury, Inc., Woodside Cotton Mills Co., Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co., York Mfg. Co. 

The Institute’s promotional program covering the re- 
mainder of 1934 has several new features that have been 
added as a result of the increased funds that have been 
set aside for this work. The program is already laid out 
and will be announced from time to time during the sum- 
mer and fall. 
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Week Shutdown of All Silk Mills 


The Silk Code Authority, upon the demand of a ma- 
jority of the members of all the divisions of the silk tex- 
tile industry, this week ordered a complete shut-down of 
all production for the week of May14th to 21st. 


The curtailed order states that “each and every ma- 
chine operating under the Silk Textile Code for the em- 


_ployers’ own account or on commission, on or in connec- | 


tion with broad fabrics, dress fabrics, underwear fabrics, 
special fabrics and tie fabrics, to cease all operations 
during the week of May 14th to 21st.” 


~ Mooresville Co. Protests Tax Collection 
Methods 


Members of Congress from North Carolina and other 
States of the cotton belt have been showered with copies 
of a resolution passed by the board of directors of the 
Mooresville, N. C., mills protesting against the method by 
which the cotton processing tax is collected. The protest 
is not against the tariff itself: Z. V. Turlington, head of 
the Mooresville Mills, is a former member of the North 
Carolina Legislature. He states that the resolution ex- 
pressed the attitude of the majority of the textile indus- 
try, many mills of which, his own included, he said, take 
orders for goods to be delivered from six to eight months 
in the future. The hardships and the tax collection 


method, he pointed out, come from the fact that the tax 
becomes due sixty days after the end of the month in 
which the cotton was opened. 


Texte 27 


This makes carrying charges too heavy and places 
upon the industry a burden that it cannot afford to carry 
at this time, the resolution says. 


The petition asks that Congress amend the processing 
tax law so that the manufacturer may pay in the same 
manner as the income tax is now paid; that is, that taxes 
due and payable for the fiscal year in which the tax in- 
curred be paid either in full or in four equal quarterly 
payments during the following year, free of interest. 


Republic Cotton Mills, Revolution Cot- 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
INVENTORY VALUATIONS 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Greenville, S. C. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Woodside Bidg. 
Buffington Bidg. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


COTTON MILL BRUSHES 


Write for Prices and Estimates. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


deuie & Boschert Press Co., inc. 


328 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMESTIOC Export 


MERCHANDISING 


JoSHUA L. & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


— 
GARLAND 

LOOM PICKERS and 

LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Mpc. Co. Saco, ME. 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.—Gradually improving conditions were 
noted in the cotton goods markets last week. Sales were 
in excess of production for the first time in a number of 
weeks. . The best business done was in print cloths and 
broadcloths, which sold well for spot and contract ship- 
ment. Prices on these goods were an eighth cent up. 
While many mills are running out of orders, more busi- 
ness is coming in and in general the situation is showing 
improvement. Some announcement relative to curtail- 
ment is expected from the Code Authority within a few 
days. 

Sheetings were generally quiet. Some styles had shown 
improvement during the week, while others were lower. 
The lightweight numbers were noticeably stronger, but 
some of the heavier 40-inch goods had moved into new 
low ground. 


Stocks have been accumulating in print cloths, narrow 
sheetings, broadcloths, and some of the convertibles, and 
some of the bleached and colored domestics. They have 
not been accumulating in heavy cloths such as tire fabrics, 
very wide heavy cloths for mechanical and industrial 
purposes, and in cotton duck. Specifications on contracts 
for the latter have béen coming along well and stocks are 
substantially lower than at the beginning of the year. 


In fine goods markets trading was restricted. There 
were occasional instances where buyers attempted to cut 
under last selling prices on some of the combed lawn 
styles, but these were unsuccessful. Some business had 
been done in all-cotton fancies, at prices reflecting a fairly 
strong position on the part of mills, but in quantities that 
did not run into any great yardage. There was little 
doubt but that a number of converters were planning to 
get started on their fall fancy goods lines a month or two 
ahead of the usual time, but the effect of this was to drag 
operations over a longer period with the consequences 
that the market did not seem active. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 4% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 30-in., 80x80s 9 

Gray goods, 39-in., 67x72s 1% 
Brown sheetings, 3 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s_. 
Brown sheetings, 10 

Standard prints 7% 


| J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc 
Selling Agents 


: 40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The general tone of the yarn mar- 
ket was better last week. Sales were slightly larger, but 
were spotty and covered a limited range of yarns. De- 
mand for the better grades of knitting yarns was some- 
what more active. 

Since a week ago prices have remained practically un- 
altered. The most important change since then has been 
the withdrawal among sellers of a number of spinners 
whose price ideas have undergone fractional betterment. 
However, enough remained eager to close contracts with 
buyers to maintain the status quo on quotations of carded 
and combed numbers. The situation has been improved 
to the extent that buyers found fewer sources of supply 
at the easier trading levels which had marked operations 
while cotton seemed headed downward more than mate- 
rialized. 

During the last week sales have been for small lots, 
running from case lots up to 10,000 pounds each; man- 
ufacturers are not speculating by covering ahead of goods 
orders in most instances, although some knitting con- 
tracts have been recorded where underwear mills have 
bought for July-September requirements. 

With yarn merchants unable under code regulations to 
add to stocks here unless through consignments, local 
supplies in merchants’ hands are diminishing and are 
‘‘small,” according to several dealers, who add that re- 
plenishment under code provisions is not feasible in 
many instances, because quite a few spinners refuse to 
ship yarns here on consignment for dealers ’stocks. Sev- 
eral sellers say no large amount of spot yarn could be 
bought if manufacturers suddenly felt such purchases 
were necessary. 

Combed yarn prices on identical qualities varied sevy- 
eral cents a pound to over 5c. The meeting in the South 
on Friday among spinners is looked forward to as. indi- 
cating the will of this market to adopt the code of the 
carded division. The attitude of individualism has given 
way to a desire for control and protection against various 
subversive practices which hace come up under severe 
competition. 


Southern Single Warps 
12s 40s ex, 45 
28%-__ Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
Colored stripes, 8s, 3 
and 4-07 —.....-... 25% -_. 
$1%4-__ White carpets, 8s, 3 
S — Part Waste lati Yarn 
32%-__ Southern Frame Cones 
$68 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
20s __. 29% -__ 268 
246 31 288 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 
improvement entering the spinning — 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


FITS PAPER 
Send Ls Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
-'Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Tel. 479 | P, O. Box 12 
All Grades 


cOoTTON WASTE RAYON 


Inquiries solicited 
Commission Agents for Carolina Mills 


D. W. PEACH & COMPANY 
224 W. Main St. Gastonia, N. C. 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Olling 
. Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


: DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
Be: the high is guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle > always correct, and that all are uni- 
formly tempered which insures even running, spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Semerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mer. Taunten, Mass. 
Seu. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


Pr. 0. Bex 12 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts of materials, and believe nts guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 


Adolff Bobbin Co., Kearny, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., J. Alfred Lechliler, 2107 E. 7th St., 
Charlotte, Gs Ligon, Greenville, 
s. C. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Sou. 
Office and W arehouse, 301 EB. Tth S8st., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church St., 


New York City. Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., 
R. I. Sou. Office; Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. e.g Frank 
Johnson, Charlotte, . Sou. Reps., 
Harold T. Buck, 611 eerbhine Point Apts., 
Atlanta, Ga.; R. A. Singleton, R. 6, Box 
128, Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 
Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. 

Ashworth Bros., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.; 216 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. T. C. 
Perkins, Pres. and Treas.; Howard R. 
Cook, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Tinney, Sec.; 
Geo. B. Snow, . Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia; William C. Perkins, Rep. Georgia 
and Alabama. 

Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Pres.; Emile 
LeClaire. A. P.. Robert, Atlanta Office; 
Ww. W. Greer, P. OQ. Box 336, Greenville, 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. Sou. 
Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 

, J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barrett-Cravens Co., 3255 W. 30th St., 
Chicago, Ill. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engi- 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps., H. L. Siever, 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. 
608 Palmetto B8t., Spartanburg, 8. 
Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 

Brown Co.,, Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Reps., Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bldg., Greenville, Ss. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bld Greenville, S. C.; Belton 
Cc. Plowden, Grittin, Gastonia Mil! 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, ‘Dallas, Tex.;: 8S. Frank Jones, 
2300 Westfield Rd., Charlotte, 
Richards Plowden, 421 10th Ave. West, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 852 Blackhawk 
St., Chicago, ll. N. C. an nd 8S. C. Rep., 
Engineering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg.., 
Charlotte. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office, Johnston B.dg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Carolina Steel & Iron Co., Greensboro, 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, inc., 
Charlotte, N. 


Ciba Co., he. Greenwich and: Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices, 619 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- 
ville, 8. C, 


Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Head- 
quarters, Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Green- 
ville, S. C., Byrd Miller, Sou. Agt. Sou. 
Reps., Luther Knowles, Sr., Hotel Char- 
hee Charlotte, N. C.; Luther Knowles, 

$23 Sprin s St., S. W., P. O. Box 466, 
Ga. tocks carried at convenient 
points. 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Batter) 
Place, New -York City. Sou. Office, Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
Stocks carried at conven‘ent points. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 301 8S. Cedar 
St., Charlotte, N. C. 8S. B. Alexander, Mer. 


Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 
843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


Detroit Stoker Co., Detroit, Mich. Sou. 
Dist Rep., Wm. W. Moore, 1018 Boule- 
vard, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Seu. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 
Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., WwW. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., E. |., 


Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; 
Db. C. Newman, Asst. Mer.: E. P. David- 
son, Asst. Mer.-Technical. Sou. Ware- 
houses, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
Reps:., L. E. Green, B. Constable, W. 
R. Ivey, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge. 
W:.  M. Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard 


Bide.;, Greensboro, N. C.; B. R. Dabbs, 
John lL. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Provide ‘nt Blde., 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. LD. Sloan, Amanda 
Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. Howard, 135 
5. Spring St.,.Concord,; N. C.;: W. F. Cray- 
ton, Dimon Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; 
J. A. Franklin. Augusta, Ga.; Tom Tay- 
lor, Newnan, Ga. 


Durant Mfg. Co., 1923 N. Buffum §8t., 
Milwaukee, is. Bales Reps., A. C. An- 
drews, 1616 Bryan S8t., Dallas, Tex.; J. B. 
Barton, Jr., 418 Mortgage Guarantee 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga Taylor, 3839 
Bloom S8t., Baltimore, Mad.; H. N. Mont- 
gomery, 408 23rd. (St. N., Birmingham. 
Ala.; L. E. Kinney, 814 Pan American 
Bidg., New: Orleans, 


Eaton, Paul B., 218 Johnston Bldg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep., George F. Bahan, P. O. 
Box 681, Charlotte, N. C., 


Engineering Sales Co., 601 Bullders 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Esterline-Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Sou. Reps., Ga,, Fla., Ala.—Walter V. 
Gearhart Co., 301 Volunteer Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga.; C., 8. C., Va.—E. H. Gil- 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, 


Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire 8t.., 
Boston, Maas. Sou. Rep., Wm. B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N.C. C, 
E. Honeycutt, Mer. 


Gates Rubber Co., Denevr, Colo. N. C. 
Rep., Engineering Sales Co., 601 Bultlders 
Bidge., Charlotte, N. C. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 8S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N, Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses, At- 
lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mger.; Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.;: Char- 
lotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise, O'Hara, Mers.: 
Oklahoma Clty, Okia.. D. Hathway. B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chat- 


Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.; 


Ft. orth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.; Knox- 


ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.: Loutsville, 
Ky., E .B. Myrick, Mger.; Memphis, Tenn., 
G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, Va., J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. 
Uhr, Mer. ; Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, 
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Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. 
Kaston, Mgr.; Houston, Tez., C. 
Bunker, Maer 

General Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J. Sou. Reps., Frank HB. Keener. 
187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. 
Knapp, Commercial Bank Bildg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


Goodrich, B. F., Rubber Co., The, 200 
S. Brevard St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., The. 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps., W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. 
Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 713-715 Linden Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N 
Carrollton Ave... New Orleans. La.: M 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport 
La.; Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. N 
Birmingham, Ala.: B. 8S. Parker. Jr.. Cor 
W. Jackson and Oak Sts. Knorville 
Tenn.: E. W. Sanders. 209 BK. Rroadway 
Louisvilie, Ky.: H. R. Zierach,. 1225-81 W 
Broad St... Richmond. Va.: J. C. Pye. 191. 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta. Ga. 

Greenstoro Loom Reed Co., Greenshorn. 
N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mer Sales Rep. 
Geo. H: Batchelor, Phone 2-3034, Greens- 
boro, N, C. 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway 
New York City. Sou. Reps.. Samue! 
Lehrer, Box 234. Spartanbure. 8 Ce 


G. Shull. Box 923. Greenville. S. C.: 


Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 N. Market 
St.. Dallas, Tex. 

H & American Machine Co... Paw- 
tucket. R. Sou. Office, 815 The Citizens 
and Southern National Bank Bide... At- 
lanta. Ga.. J C. Martin, Aegt. Rockingham 
Fred Dickinson. 

Hermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J 
Sou. Rep.. Carolina Specialty Co.. P. O 
Box 520, Charlotte. N. C. 


Houghton & Co... E. F.. 240 W Somerart 
St.. Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Sales Mer. H 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Rank 
Ride... Charlotte. N C. Sou A 
Brittain. 722 S 27th Place. Rirmincham 
Ala.: Porter H. Rrown, P 0 Box 6656 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: G F Davis. 418 N 
Third St., St. Loutsa, Mo.. for New Or. 
leans, Ta.: J. Kelth P Bow 
Greensboro, N. R J Maxwell 625 
Rhodes Haverty Blde.. Atlanta Ga: © 
Write. 614 First National Bank Bldg 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Houghton Wool Co., 252 Summer &t.. 
Roston. Mass. Sou. Ren.. Jas. EB. Taylor, 
P. O. Box 604, Charlotte. N. C 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Co... Worcester 
Mass. Sou. Office and Plant. 244 Forayth 
St S$. W., Atlanta. Ga Guy L. Celchor 
Mer Sou. Reps... M Terrvberryv. 204 
Apts., 1618 Harvard St.. Washb- 
ington. D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr.; At- 
lanta Office. 

Hudson Industrial Co., 702 Metropolitan 
Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y¥. Sou. Rep., Walter 
M. Failor, P. O. Box $83. Charlotte, N. C. 


Hygrolit. inc., Kearny. N. J. Sou. Reps.. 
J. Alfred Lechier. 2107 &. Tth St.. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Belton C Plowden. Griffin. 
Ga.;: L. Ligon. Greenville. 8. C. 


industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland Ohlo. 
Sou. Reps., J. H. Mason, P. O. Box 897, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Bruce Griffin, 1128 
Elizabeth Ave.., Charlotte. Ww. 
Jackson, $20 Provident Bidg.,* Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn. 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., E. H., Danielson, Conn 
Sou. Rep... W. Irving Bullard. Treas... 
Charlotte, N. C. Mgr Sou. Service Dept. 
S. B. Henderson, Greer 8 C.: Sou. Dita- 
tributors. Odell Mill Suprty Co.. Greene- 
boro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and 
Charlotte Supply Co. Chariotte, C., 
Gastonia Mill Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: 
Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sulll- 
van Hdw.. Co... Anderson. C.: Mont- 
gomery & Crawford Spartanburg. 
Industrtal Supply Co.. Clinton. 8 C: Car- 
olina Supply Co., Greenville. 8. C.: South. 
ern Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.; Greenville 
Textile Mill Supply Co... Greenville. 8 C.. 
and Atianta. Ga.; Young & Vann Supplr 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariand 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Johnson, Chas. &B., Paterson. N. J Bon 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte 


Keever Starch Co.. Columbus, O. Sou 
Office, 1200 Woodside Bide., Greenville. 
S C., Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Agt. Bou 
Warehouses, Greenvilie, 8. C.. Charlotte, 
OE Burlington, N. C, Sou. Rep., Claude 
B. P. 0. Box 1883. Greenville, B. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church 8t., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 

Kewanee Machinery & Co., 
Kewanee, Ill. N. C. and S. C. Engi- 


Rep., 
neering Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C, 
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Lyon Metal Products, Inc., Aurora, [11 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bldg., Chariotte, NC. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, inc., Passaic, N. 
Sou. Offices and Reps., The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham. Ala.: Alabama—Anniston An- 
niston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. @ 
Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.; Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & PBark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atlanta, Amer. Machinery Co.; 
Columbus, A. H,. Watson (Special Agent); 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.; Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co., Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 
Hardware House; Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Wilmington, 
mington tron Works; Winston-Salem, 
Keater Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charieaton, 
The & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial pply Co.: Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Con reenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Chattanoorea Belting & 
Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers Hdw. 
Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: Nash- 
ville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.. * 3 
P. Carter. 62 North Main St.. Greer. 8. C. 
(Phone 186). Salesmen, EB. H. Oiney, 101 
Gertrude St., Alta Vista Apts... Knoxville, 
Tenn.: C. P. Shook, Jr... 1031 North %0th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; B. C. Nabers, 2519 
27th Place 8S.. Birmingham. Ala. 


National Ol! Products Co.. Harrison. N. 
J. Sou. Reps., R. B. MacIntyre, Charlotte, 
N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E., 
oa Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

enn. 


National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St.. Providence, R. I, Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 181 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt. Gaffney, 8S. 
C.: H. B. Askew. Box 272. Atlanta, Ga. 

Neumann & Co., R., Hoboken. N. J. 
Direct Factory Rep., Greenville Belting 
Co., Greenville. 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co.. 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Seu. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses, Charlotte, N. C., Spartanbure, 8. 
C., New Orleans, La., Atlanta. Ga.. Green- 
ville, 8. C. 


Orleans Bobbin Works, Newport, Vt. 


N. C, and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Osborn Mfg. Co., Materials Handling 
Div., 6401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland, O. 
N. C. and 8. C. Rep., Engineering Sales 
Co., 601 Bullders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Onyx Ol! & Chemical Co., Jersey City 
N. J. Sou. Rep., Edwin W. Klumpoh, 1716 
Garden Terrace. Charlotte, N. C. 

Perkins & Son, tInc., B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Philadeiphia Belting Co., High Point, 
N. C., B. J. Payne, Mer. 

Rhoads & Sons, J. E., 35 N. Bixth St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Factory and Tannery. 
Wilmington. Del.; Atlanta Store. C. R. 
Mitchell, Mer. 


Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office, 
Charlotte, N. C.. B. D. Heath. Sou. Mer. 
Reps., Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Fred W. Smith, Charlotte, N. C.; H. J. 
Gregory, Charlotte, N. C.; A. R. Brand, 
Belmont, N. C.: Porter H. Brown. No. 6 
Bellfiower Circle, Chattanooga. Tenn.; 
Jasper M. Brown, Charlotte, N. C.: C. M. 
1101 W. Market 8t., Greensboro, 


Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 8t., Bos- 
ton. Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, 
Chariotte, N. C., Walter W. Gavie, Sou 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga:, 
John L. Graves, Mer.: Greenville, 8 C. 


Co., Box 1015, Sanford, 


Seyde!l Chemica! Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sou. Rep., W. T. Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 

Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St. N. W.., 
Atlanta, a. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., Paterson, N. J. 


Sou. Rep., Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 
lotte, N. Cc, 
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Sceluol Corp., 123 Georgia Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. Sou. Kep., J. Adams, 
Terrace Apts... Anderson. 8 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, 


Standard Conveyor Co., N. St. Paul, 
Minn. N. C. and 8S. C. Rep., Engineering 
Sales Co., 601 Builders’ Blde., Charlotte, 


Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 552 Murphy 
Ave., 8S. W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Rep., Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
gheney Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
C.; Mer. Sou. Reps., 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
office. 


Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., [ra L. Griffin, 
Mer. 


Stewart tron Works, Cincinnati, 0O. 
Sales Reps., Jasper C. Hutto, 111 Latta 
Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; Peterson-Stew- 
art Fence Construction Co., 241 Liberty 
St., Spartanburg, 8. C 


— Chas. H., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. 


Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C.., 
E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. 


Textile Sho ‘The, Franklin St., Spar- 
tanburg, 8. BE. J. Baddy, Sec. and 
Treas. 


U.S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants, Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Div.); Greenville, 8. C.; Johnson City, 
Tenn. Sou. Reps., L. K. Jordan, Sales 
Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou, Offices, Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. IL. Sou. Reps., William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 7932, Greenville, B.S 


Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 


Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
Sou. Office, Room 1401 Woodside Bidge., 
Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
R. L. with Southern office and atock room 
at 187 S. Marietta St., Gastonia, N. C, 
also stock room in charge of B. F. 
Barnes, Jr., Mer., 1783. inverness Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta. Ga. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charictte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 

WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Ken- 
nedy, Pres.; F. W. Warrington, field man- 
ager. 

Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices, Whitin Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dal- 
ton, Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atianta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep., Webb Durham. 
2029 E. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps., C. R. Bruning, 1202 W. Market 8t., 
Greensboro, N. C.; alter A. Wood Sup- 
ply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, 

enn 


Southern Textile Securities 


Quotations By 
A. M. Law & Co., Inc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
April 14, 1934. | 


$ Per 

Share Lid Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills...  — | 
Anderson Cotton Mills... 35 
Areade Cotton Mills... .. 13 
Arcadia Miflis 10 
Areadia Mills,. pfa....... 20 
Arkwrignt Mine ........ 35 
Avondale Mills, Ala. 

(Par, $5) 27 31 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. 1% 

Belton Mills (Par, $26)... . 11 


Belton Mills, pfd 
Brandon Corp., 
Brandon Corp., B.. 
Brandon Corp., pfd.._.. 
Calhoun Mills - 
Chadwick-Hos Co. (Par, 
$25) 
Chiquola Mfe. Co., 
Columbus Mfg. Co. 
Cowpens Millis 
D 


», Converse Co,..... 
Darlington Mfg. Co... 
Drayton Mills . 
Dunean Mills 
Dunean Mills, pfd.. 
Eagle & Phenix Mills 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Enterprise Mfg. Co. 
Fairforest Finishing Co. i 
Serial Notes 
Florence Milis 
Florence Mills, pfd.. 
Mfg. Co, (Par, 


Gainesville Cotton Mills. 
Glenwood Mills 
Gossett Mills 

Graniteville Mfg 
Mills, pia. “ar. 


$20) 
Hamrick Mills . : 
Hartsville Cotton Mills 


Industrial Cotton Mills 


Co., pfd. 
Inman Mills 
Inman Mills, pfd._ 
Judson Mills, A pfd.. 
Judson Mills, B pfd.___- 
King, John P.. Mfe. Co. 
Laurens Cotton Mills 
Limestone Cotton Mills 


Lydia Cotton Mills, Se- 


rial Notes 
Marion Mfg. Co. 
Marlboro Millis “er. 
20) 


Mills Mill, pfd.. 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., fa... 
Monarch Mills 
Musgrove Cotton Mills. 
Newberry Cotton Mills... 
Norris Cotton Mills 
Orr Cotton Mills _...... 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd. 
Pickens Cotton Mills 
Piedmont Mfg. Co.__. 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co... 
Riverside & Dan River 
Mills (Par, $25) 


Riverside & Dan River 


Mills, 6% pfd. 

Saxon. Mills 

Sibley Mfg. Co. 

Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works 

Southern Bleachery & 
Print Works, pfd. 

Southern Bleachery, Se- 
rial Notes 

Seuthern Franklin Proc- 
ess (No Par) _. 

Southern Franklin Proe- 
ess, pfd. 

Worsted Corp. 


pf 
Spartan Mills 
Spencer Corp., Serial 

Notes 
Union-Buffalo Mills” 

(Par, $10) 
Buffalo Mills, “Ist 


Buffalo Mills, and 
2nd pfd. 

Victor- Co. 
(Ex. Div.) 


Co. 


Victor-Monaghan Co. 
pfd., 

Wallace Mfz.. Co.. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co.. 

Ware Shoals Mfg. Co., 


pfd. 

Wellington Mills (No 

Par) 
Wellington Mills, pfd. 
Woodside Cotton Mills 

Co., pfd. 
Miscellaneous Stocks 

and Bonds 
Clinchfield Coal Corp... 
Clinchfleld Coal Corp., 


pfd. 
& Northern 
Southeastern Express 


Taylor-Colquitt Co. (No 
Par) 
Co., pfd. 


*Plus ex 
tPlus dividends. 


—a— ce 


75 
21 


8% 49 
R0 85 
37 41 
6 9 
TT 90 96 
4 40 50 
10 12 
10 105 120 
6 74 7% 
79 85 
§ 65 75 
20 25 
5 60 
17 23 
3 7 
10 
12 135 
7 10) 
45 55 
4h 65 
40) AO 
Of} 
4 40 50 
1 05 
7 xf) 
5 ‘7 
13 15 
il 50 
i) 
7 
7? 70 
58 
65 
44) 
7 RA 90 
1? 14 
og 
12 16 
ef) 
4 
37 
7 “eh 
70 
105 11h 
23 
65 70 
13 22 
80 
7 09 
3 7 
95 100 
40 60 
Of 
4&0 
10 
i3 Rf) 
23 95 
HF 
LOD 
AS 60 
13 
40 43 
65 
19 
96 


TING THE MILLS 


- Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 
ROANOKE RAPIDS, N. C. 


THE ROANOKE Mitts Company, PATTERSON AND ROSE- 
MARY BELONG’ TO THE SIMMONS 
Mattress Co. 


There are six large mills in the 1, 
No. 2, Roanoke Mills Co., No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, Rose- 
mary Mfg. Co., and the Patterson Mill. But the Messrs. 
Simmons did not tear up the organization at these mills. 
They did not gobble up the big offices; S. T. Peace is 
president, treasurer and manager of the Roanoke Mills 
Co., and of the Patterson Mill, and is vice-president and 
treasurer of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., where W. L. Man- 
ning is president and general manager. 


Z. G. Simmons, Jr., is vice-president, and C. G. Sim- 
mons is assistant treasurer at Roanoke Mills—the only 
offices held by the owners—something very unusual and 


much to their credit; most mill owners are not so un- 
selfish. 


RoANOKE Mitts Co. 


]..M. Jackson is secretary; R. L. Towe, assistant sec- 
retary; F. C. Williams, assistant manager; H. D. Camp, 
general superintendent, assisted by A. O. Pendleton at 
No..1 and —. —. Cassidy, at No. 2. Overseers same as 
last year. 


Both these mills have been recently painted inside— 
white, with pipes red, green and gray, showing which are 
water, steam and electric carriers. The grounds about 
both mills are very pretty with flowers, shrubbery and 
smooth lawns. 


A. O. Pendleton, assistant superintendent. and “Miss 
Sallie” (have forgotten her last name), a charming young 
lady in the office, were recently very happily married. 
Several others, seeing their happiness, have contracted 
matrimonial fever, according to reports, and contemplate 
getting “hitched double” in the near future. “Bachelor 
Hall” is the scene of many conferences, “for” and 
“against,” and that so long happy bunch of woman-hat- 
ers is a “house divided.” 


A Fisu Supper 


It was the Rock fish season—a time when they leave 
salt water and come up the Roanoke River to spawn, 
and the beauties were being caught and made to grace 
many a table. These fish are striped the long way and 
are wonderful in coloring. Fish caught at the right stage 
have from one to several quarts of eggs, which are sold 
to the State Hatchery at Weldon at the rate of $10 per 
quart, and no wonder people are anxious to catch them. 
They have no bones except back bone and ribs, and are 
particularly fine and sweet meat. They weigh from five 
to 75 pounds or more. | 


Fish Muddle.” 


Mr. and Mrs. E. S. Ward had a big fish supper for us, 
and invited other friends to share it. They were Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller, formerly of Uniontown, Ala., Mr. Gar- 
rett Bunn and Mr. and Mrs. A. O. Pendleton. 

Mr. Ward cooked the fish into what he called “Rock 
The name did not sound so good—but 
oh, Boy! when it got to cooking we had to get away from © 
the kitchen to keep from stealing it out of the pot. Bacon, 
onions, butter, red pepper and fish, cooked without a 
drop of water, makes the “muddle,” and, like Maxwell 
House coffee, it is “good to the last drop” and doesn’t 
leave a bad taste. 

Roanoke Mills have a dyeing and finishing plant and 
make colored cotton flannels, stripes, checks and prints, 
bedspreads, upholsteries, and dobbestries for Simmons 
mattresses. 


Was glad to add O. H. Everett, second hand in weav- 
ing (under Overseer J. R. Burton) to our subscription 
list. He seems to be interested in keeping up with textile 
progress. 


Mrtt No. 2 


There are fine department heads in this plant. J. W. 
Brown is overseer spinning, and his brother, —. —. 
Brown, is overseer carding; W. T. Hodges, overseer weav- 
ing; J. E. Sullivan and R. P. Blackwelder, second hands 
in weaving; G. W. Brigman, overseer winding; H. J. 
Horne, overseer dyeing; E. A. Murray, overseer finishing. 
J. A. Gray is second hand in spooling and warping, under 
J. W. Brown, overseer. 


Mr. Murray has been with these mills many years. 
He celebrated his 62nd birthday May 1st, but does not 
look it. Some folks call him “Old Grouch.” They say 
he never smiles nor sits down on the job. But he did 
smile when a pretty girl asked him if I (Becky Ann) was 
his wife, after she had seen me talking with him! She 
probably got that impression because she saw me “laying 
the law down” to him! But he got around signing on 
the dotted line by saying he couldn’t get glasses that 
would permit him to read. He says he “loves all the 
girls, but only one man—and that is Frank Williams— 
the best friend I ever had.” Mr. Murray’s assistant, 
E. L. Enos, is in the sanitorium. 


PATTERSON Mitts 


R. L. Towe, secretary; F. C. Williams, manager; A. 
Meikle, superintendent; W. R. Rogers, assistant superin- 
tendent; A. B. McAlister, overseer carding; C. L. Gar- 
ner, overseer spinning, spooling and warping; Max Hig- 
gins, overseer weaving; H. B. Bennett, designer; Curtis 


Inge, overseer dyeing; Lawrence McKirdy, overseer fin- 
ishing; J. L. Bell—have forgotten what—but he is a 


busy man in the designer’s office, where there are three 
desks. 
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Patterson Mills make flannels, dress goods, sheeting, 
crash and tickings—all good quality and beautiful in de- 
sign and coloring. 


Rosemary Mere. Co. 


There are among the nicest mills in the State—a place 
where courtesy and kindness. abounds in the office and 
throughout the mill. E. W. Lehman is secretary; W. 5. 
Dean, cotton buyer; T. W. Mullen, superintendent, as- 
sisted by J. E. McGee and L. S. Cannon. Mr. Mullen 
has been with this mill 33 years and Mr. Cannon 32 
years. 

Mill No. 1: M. R. Vick, overseer carding; L. B. 
Crouch, overseer spinning; J. E. Buck, overseer weaving, 
has a service record of 32 years. 


Mill No. 2: Jim Batton, overseer carding; 
C. H. Speight, overseer weaving, has been here about all 
his life. 
ning in No. 2. 

Mill No. 3: J. M. Gurley, overseer carding; J. T. 
Garner, overseer spinning; L. A. Grisson, overseer weav- 
ing, has been here 31 years. 


R. B. Powell, overseer the cloth room, has a record of 
32 years; Geo. Fisher, card cutter. We accused him of 
“making pills” for drug stores. Really, those cut-outs do 
look like some kind of medicinal tablets—and no doubt 
would be about as effective as some of them! 

S. D. Brown is supply man and Willis Smith, master 
mechanic. 

It would be hard to find a prettier place than the 
grounds about Rosemary Mfg. Co. mills. Beautiful 
blooming shrubbery, artistically grouped about the office 
and mills, lovely trees and plenty of them, green grass 
and clean walks, make one want to linger awhile to feast 
on the entrancing picture. 

It is a real pleasure to visit here, where Mr. Mullen 
always sees that every courtesy is shown me. Mr. Can- 
non takes time to show me around, and to help in any 
way possible to make my visit pleasant and profitable. 


ANDERSON. S. C. 


Aprprteton Buriprnc A LARGE BLEACHERY 


Just back of Appleton Mill a large Bleachery is going 
up. The mill is already so large that a “green horn” 
turned loose in it would have a hard time finding the way 
out, and with the bleachery added, complications will be 
multiplied. 

C. H. Strickland, superintendent, is getting along nice- 
ly, having fully recovered from a rather serious illness 
some time ago. 

J. L. Rhinehardt, formerly with Manville-Jenckes, Lo- 
ray plant, Gastonia. is holding down the position of over- 
seer spinning, spooling and warping with his usual effi- 
ciency and energy. Mr. Rhinehardt is a very capable 
man and well liked by all who know him. He went from 
Loray to become superintendent of Phenix Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C., a position he held for some years, then 
went back to Loray Mills as superintendent of spinning. 
Recently he went to Appleton Mills and we found his 
department in fine order. 

L. Z. Humphries, overseer weaving, may be “on a diet”’ 
at home, but he must be patronizing the cafeteria, for he 
is still unable to see his feet, and not because they are 
“small.” Work in this department was going fine. 

W. O. McElrath, overseer carding, has reason to be 


proud of his room. Not many are so nice and clean and | 


so free from flying lint. 
J. O. Fowler is overseer of the big cloth room, and S. 
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C. L. Shell, second hand in weaving. No spin-. 
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M. Heggood is master mechanic. All the department 
heads are splendid in their lines and it was a real pleasure 
to visit them. 


BURLINGTON, N. C. 


BuRLINGTON Mitts Co. 


There are more than twenty mills in this group, and 
we hope to visit every one of them at an early date. Mr. 
J. Spencer Love, the genial president, has assured me that 
he will be pleased to have me do so. There are three 
vice-presidents—W. J. Carter, M. B. Smith, Jr., and T. 
H. Burkhardt. The latter is also general superintendent 
of these mills and a mighty busy man. R. M. Reid is 
treasurer; E. H. Wilkins, secretary; C. H. Ginger, buyer, 
is one of the most pleasant of men. 


I had a hard time and a long wait trying to see him 
recently. There was a long line ahead of me when I sent 
in my card. I saw a great big determined looking sales- 
man enter Mr. Ginger’s sanctum, and presently a pretty 
office girl came and said: ‘Mr. Ginger is tied up, but 
will see you as soon as he can get loose.” Before he got 
“loose”. I was tempted to go and see if he needed help, 
for that was a mighty big man who had “tied him up.” 


But presently the big man came out looking like a con- 
quering hero, and another and another went in and came 
out, looking well pleased. When I finally went in, I 
found Mr. Ginger showing no signs of rough treatment, 
and he gave me a real heart-warming smile, made the 
arrangements that I wanted and I, too, came out happy. 
Mr. Ginger has a wonderfully pleasing personality, and 
the happy faculty of taking care of duties as they come, 
and making each visitor feel that he or she is really 
worth something in the scheme of things. 


C. H. Ross, general superintendent of Jacquard weav- 
ing division of the Burlington Mills, was formerly with 
Ranlo Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C., and is another very pleas- 
ant, courteous and helpful gentleman. When I saw the 
exceedingly beautiful goods manufactured in the mills 
over which he has jurisdiction, I found it hard to con- 
demn the thieves who recently stole a truck load of the 
product en route to Northern markets. 


I had the pleasure of adding several leading key. men 


to our subscription list and expect to Bet more later. J. 
‘W. Morton, overseer of preparation; 


C. J. Ketner, over- 
seer Jacquard weaving; C. E. Ketner, his brother. over- 
seer of another Jacquard/weave room; J. L. Owens, gen- 
eral overseer; and G. E. Wimbush, overseer of the fancy 
silk dress goods weave room in the North Carolina Silk 
Mill, all signed on the dotted line. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 
Textile Bulletin 


Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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FOR SALE 


Owing to change in products, we offer 
12 style 50 Universal Tube Winders, 
motor driven. Perfect condition; at- 
tachment for one or two ends up. 


Hart Cotton Millis, Inc. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


We Want to Buy Textile Mill 
SCRAP IRON AND STEEL 


DIRECT STEEL PLANT 
CONNECTION 


USE ALL GRADES PAY SPOT CASH 


Cc. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
s. C. 


P. O. Box 11 Tel. 3900-2481 


WANTED—Position as overseer carding, 
spinning or superintendent. 40 years ex- 
perience in some of the best mills in 
country. Textile school graduate. Strict- 
ly sober. Best references. Address Card- 
er, care Textile Bulletin. 


NOTICE 


No individual or firm has the exclusive 

sale of machinery at the former South- | 
ern Mfg. Co., Athens, Georgia, which 

we own. We are offering this ma- 

chinery for sale to any one interested, 

subject to prior sale or withdrawal 

from the market. 


ATHENS MFG, CO., Athens, Ga. 
P. O. Box 206 


Denies 2,000 Labor 


Cases Pending 


Greenville, $. C-—Dr. B. E. Geer, 
president of Furman University and 
a member of the Cotton Textile Na- 
tional Industrial Relations Board, 
declared that there is “no foundation 
for statements that the board has as 
many as 2,000 cases pending without 
decision,” and added that ‘‘the textile 
operatives are happier than ever be- 
fore and will continue so if let alone.”’ 

Dr. Geer said that he thought a 
statement attributed to Dr. Robert 
Bruere, chairman of the board, at the 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation convention in Charleston re- 
cently, had been misconstrued with 
regard to the power of the board. 

“Of course, under the law, the 
board has power to act where cases 
of plain code violation are brought 
before it,” Dr. Geer said. “If opera- 
tives who are getting minimum wages 
make complaints and think they 
should have more, that is a matter for 
the mill to decide. We do not have 
the power to run their business con- 
cerns for them. If they are comply- 
ing with the code, then we have no 
right to intervene and tell them what 
to do. This is what Dr. Bruere re- 
ferred to. 

“Altogether, I think we have only 


four or five cases where the board has . 


taken no action, and these are com- 
paratively recent. We have disposed 
of cases rapidly when they are 
brought to us on complaint. Suffice 
to say that adjustments have been 
made and mills are operating where 
complaints were received and investi- 
gated.” 


Dr. Geer said that the board has 
taken no steps in the Cowpens strike 
because it has not come up for appeal 
under the Industrial Relations Board 
system. “We are familiar with it, 
however, and if it comes to us we 
shall take the necessary steps,” he 
stated. 


Color Matching By : 
Use of Dye Testers 


The ability of expert dyers and dye 
testers to distinguish between dyeings 
that seem identical to the average 
person has been marveled at, but 
this ability is of little practical value 
unless accompanied by the knowledge 


—4c per word, each insertion. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


| Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
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of how they differ. That this is also 
true of the ordinary visual spectro- 
photometer is shown in the May issue 
of Textile Research by Dr. Robert 
D. Nunting on the spectrophotomet- 
ric analysis of dyed materials with 
the M. I. T. color analyzer, invented 
by Prof. Arthur C. Hardy. Dr. Nut- 
ting demonstrates the ability of this 
color analyzer to detect color differ- 
ences that are imperceptible to the 
unaided eye, and that may not be 
identified by other types of specro- 
photometers. For instance, in two 
red and yellow dyeings he notes abil- 
ity to identify a difference of .0001 
per cent of red. 


In the same issue of this official 
publication of the United States In- 
stitute for Textile Research is the re- 
port of R. L. Steinberger, another 
Textile Foundation fellow, who is 
working at Harvard on “Swelling of 
Cotton and Cellulose Acetate When 
Exposed to Air at Various Relative 


Humidities,” and a report of the in- 


stitute’s recent conference on “Fabric 


‘Wear Resistance and Methods of 


Measuring It.” 


| Japan Cotton Mills Profits 


Average 17.7% in 1933 


Figures relating to industrial prof- 


its in Japan for the second half of 


1933 are now available. The net 
profit of 162 representative compa- 
nies for the second half of 1933, ac- 
cording to the Textile Recorder of 
Manchester, England, amounted to 
8.9 per cent of the paid-up capital. 
This percentage was largely affected 
by the low return of 3.9 per cent of 
public utility companies, while’ the 
average of manufacturing companies 
was 15.2 per cent. 

The highest return of all was in 
woolen textiles at 24.2 per cent and 
the next in rayon at 23.9 per cent, 
while cotton spinning concerns show- 
ed 17.7 per cent. The latter was the 
result of the working of ten compa- 
nies with a total paid-up capital of 
203,000,000 yen, on which they earn- 
ed a net progt of 17,943,000 yen, 
paying 12 per cent in dividend and 
putting 31 per cent to reserve, while 
the seven woolen textile factories 
with a paid-up capital of 61,457,000 
yen placed 47 per cent of their profit 
to reserve, and the five rayon compa- 
nies with paid-up capital of 86,550,- 
000 yen reserved 43 per cent of their 
net profit. 

It is a significant fact in Japanese 
industry that these 22 textile compa- 
nies worked with an average capital 
equal to nearly 1,000,000 English 
pounds each, even reckoning the yan 
at today’s depreciated value. 


CLASSIFIED ADS. | 


A Good thing 


to 


Remember 


That Thirty-Two years of Ex- 
perience enables us to render 
SERVICE to the Textile Indus- 
try that cannot be duplicated 


in the | 
Repairing, Overhauling, Dismantling and 


Erecting of Cotton Mill Machinery 
We solicit your inquiries 


‘Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Erectors of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
P. S. MONTY, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


PRODUCTION 


They are the “Bottle-Neck” in 
Spinning and Twisting 


| could speed up faster and our frames would stand 
it all right. But our worn rings would cause all kinds 
of trouble with ends down. The ring-and-traveler 
combination is the “bottle-neck” that governs 
the speed. Only by replacing worn rings with 
smooth-running new ones can we get the speed 
that means greatest production per spindle hour. 
This is a SURE way to do it — and, fortunately, 
an inexpensive way. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING 
Makers of Spinning and 


RING CO. 


“Twister Rings since 1873 


. 
DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping’ ~ 
Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Cara-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 


GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


TRADE MARE 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Neydel- Woolley 
Company 


| Textile 
Chemicals 


| 5) For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury jus Mass. 
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-eading the Way 
TO LOWER COSTS 


BARBER-COLMAN 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS 
SUPER-SPEED WARPERS 


MODEL “LS” 


WARP TYING MACHINE 
FOR SILK AND RAYON 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. ROCKFORD, ILL. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


a 


